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View of the New Palace of Justice, Rome. 


one of the most important architectural works‘ carried out in recent years 
The architects, Messrs. Calderini & Basile, were successful in an open 


competition, and the building has been in progress for about twenty years. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


HE unequal Meer yon of the 
arts at the Royal Academy is 
4.,°°mplified not only in its annual 
exhibitions, but also by the inadequate 
niture of the tuition in architecture and 
: allied arts provided in its schools. 
: 's anomalous policy of the Council of 
© Royal Academy has often been the 
Subject of complaint. 
gilndeed as far back as 1775 Sir Robert 
Pane’ ® member of the Academy of 
“ - ig at Paris and of the Academy 
- some, Florence, and Bo » and 
oressor of the Royal Ac emy at 





Parma, referred to the subject in the 
following words, which, unfortunately, in 
the main, are as applicable to-day as 
when they were penned :— 

“Had the Academy ” _ upon an 
enlarged and truly roya “See 
had it comprehended all the arts and 
all the table artists of this country, 
and attracted distinguished artists from 
other parts of Europe, had it exhibited, 
annually and gratis, to all lovers of the 
fine arts, the best works of the members 
only (as in other academies) and excluded 
whatever was unworthy of the public 


attention—in that case an exhibition 
would have been a sight that would have 
charmed the public and enflamed that 
affection towards the arts which was 
risinghere. . . . Butwe see annually 
a Royal exhibition collecting s at 
the door in order to raise money, and the 
Academicians instead of exhibiting a few 
capital pieces of their best hands often 
introducing so many works of the same 
matter as to satiate = spectators.” 
Although coming from an engraver, 
the cematialad is one of a nature that 
might well have been made by an 
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architect at any period of the Academy's 
existence. For amongst other arts that 
of architecture appears, from the first, to 
have been consistently neglected by the 
premier art society of this country. 

As an instance, notwithstandmg the 
fact that the promotion of all the arts, 
by instruction and emulation, is the 
avowed object of the Royal Academy, 
yet the tendency to foster and encourage 
one branch of art alone is seen by the 
preponderance in its roll of membership 
of painters, as Academicians or Associates, 
and the consequent partial exclusion of 
other artists. ‘ 

That the annual exhibition of archi- 
tectural designs at Burlington House 
offers no real test of the actual condition 
of the art of architecture in this country, 
and so cannot be regarded in the light of 
a naticnal requirement, must be generally 
admitted. It does not adequately repre- 
sent current architecture because a large 
number of the works exhibited are either 
sketches or designs for buildings which 
are never likely to assume material form. 

Many of the executed works of the day, 
perhaps reasonably enough from one 
point of view, are usually conspicuous by 
their absence, but this serves to accentu- 
ate the fact that the architecture of the 
day is not fully represented at the Royal 
Academy exhibitions ; but, in any case, 
architecture, as an applied art, is not one 
which can fairly be judged by pictorial 
representation, and this may, or may 
not, account for the “ splendid isolation ” 
of the architectural room during the 
annual exhibition of works of art at 
Burlington House. 

Years ago, when the Government of 
the day endowed the Royal Academy 
with the land upon which it is now 
established, the Times, in a very ably 
written article, made the following 
pertinent remark :—‘‘It is not 70,000/. 
we are about to give the academicians, 
but absolute and despotic power over 
British art.” Subsequent events have 
proved that it has been neither advan- 
tageous to the Government nor to the 
community in general to thus allow 
architecture, sculpture, and other arts to 
become partially absorbed and controlled 
through the overwhelming numerical 
predominance given to the painter 
members of the Royal Academy. 

Much has been said about the present 
unsatisfactory condition of English archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and it is not unfair 
to saddle the Royal Academy with a share 
of the responsibility for what is rapidly 
hecoming a national disgrace. 

In our leading article of December 17 
last, on the exhibition of the students’ 
work at the Royal Academy Schools, we 
drew attention to the defective methods 
of tn‘tion which appear to be employed, 
more especially with regard to the train- 
ing given in architecture and decoration. 
We complained of the lack of the dominat- 
ing influence such as any really effective 
school of art would exercise on its pupils, 
and of the deplorable disregard, shown in 
the students’ work, of the basic principles 
of design, And much more is said 
privately, in artistic circles, about the 
indefinite and superficial nature of the 
architectural tuition offered to the 
student of the Royal Academy. It is 
difficult to find a reasonable excuse for the 
many shortcomings of the architectural 
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school organised by that body, for with 
the prestige of Royal patronage, and 
ample financial resources at its back, 
surely a thoroughly efficient and com- 
prehensive course of academic architec- 
tural training could readily be devised. 

It will scarcely be urged that the Royal 
Academy was not instituted for the 
benefit of architecture, because, on its 
formation, its express object was 
described as being for the promotion of 
the arts of design. And, closely in accord- 
ance with the national characteristics of 
our country, the Royal Academy of Arts 
was founded, at the suggestion of a 
financially-minded genius, in the con- 
fident expectation that an exhibition of 
pictures could be made to “ pay”! 

The following brief review of the 
history of the Royal Academy since its 
formation may be of interest to our 
readers :—As a result of a meeting of 
British artists, held in November, 1759, 
a resolution was carried to the effect that 
artists should every year publicly exhibit 
their several “ performances” with the 
object of “ procuring a sum of money to 
be distributed in charity among their 
superannuated and infirm colleagues, the 
charge for admission being fixed at one 
shilling per person.” The rooms of the 
then r:cently founded Society of Arts were 
requisitioned for the purpose of the first 
exhibition, which, opening on April 21, 
1760, lasted until the following May 8. 
Whilst, at the instance of the Society of 
Arts, the proposed charge for admission 
had to be abandoned, the sale of 6,582 
catalogues enabled the artists to purchase 
1001. stock in Consols, and, in view of the 
success of the exhibition, the Society of 
Arts continued to lend its rooms for 
the purpose until 1764, when it was 
held in a house near Covent Garden. 
Four years later the exhibition was 
removed to the Haymarket, and from 
1769 to 1779 was held in a gallery, 
built expressly for it, in Pall Mall, a 
charge of one shilling for the admission of 
each person being then made. In the 
course of these exhibitions the literary 
services of Dr. Johnson were utilised to 
explain the precise position of the artists 
with respect to them, and the great 
lexicographer wrote as follows, viz. :— 

“Of envy or artifice these men .can 
never be accused, who, already enjoying 
all the honours and profits of their pro- 
fession, are content to stand candidates 
for public notice with genius yet un- 
expressed and genius yet unrewarded, 
who, without any hope of increasing 
their own reputation or interest, expose 
their names and their works only that 
they may furnish an opportunity of 
appearance to the young, the diffident, 
and the neglected. The purpose of the 
exhibition is not to enrich the artist but 
to advance the art.” 

Incorporated in 1765, the Society of 
Artists, of which this appreciative notice 
was penned, became the founders, in 
1768, of “The King’s Exhibition or 
Royal Academy of Arts,” which was 
established “* for promoting the arts of 
design,” and to be “ at one and the same 
time an academy of experts, a free school, 
and a speculative exhibition of painting, 
sculpture, and design.” 

It is noteworthy that at the time of the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of 
Arts several foreign academies were in 
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existence, such as the French Academy, 
founded in 1648 by Louis XIV. : tie 
Royal Academy of Berlin, founded jy 
1699 ; and the Academy of St. Luke at 
Rome, established in 1595. 

The opening of the first King’s Exhibi. 
tion, on April 26, 1769, was followed by 
a public dinner, at which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds presided, and the aims and 
intentions of the founders were expressed 
in the following bombastic stanzas, 
written specially for the occasion, viz. :— 

‘Tis yours, oh, well-selected band, 

To watch where infant genius blows, 

To rear the flower with fost’ring hand, 

And every latent sweet disclose ; 

No more to distant lands repair, 

For foreign aid or borrow’d rule— 

Beneath her monarch’s generous care 

Britannia founds a nobler school. 


When, in 1780, the exhibition was 
removed to Somerset House the Academy 
for the first time received a grant from the 
privy purse. The receipts for admission 
at this time amounted to over 3,000/. 

During the subsequent years (fifty-six) 
in which the exhibition continued to be 
held at Somerset House the net profits 
accruing to the Academy were very 
considerable. Indeed, from a general 
abstract of the accounts of the Royal 
Academy, published in February, 1860). 
it appears that the aggregate profits ol 
the annual exhibitions from 1769 to 1859 
amounted to 267,583/. 15s. 5d. At that 
period of its existence the funded capital 
of the Royal Academy amounted to 
122,600/., and about 61,5001. had been 
expended upon the relief of artists, their 
widows and orphans, and about 217,500. 
in the formation of a library and collection, 
general management, and in incidental 
expenses connected with the courses 0! 
gratuitous instruction in art. 

In 1836 the Royal Academy was 
removed from Somerset House to the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, and 
later, when the whole of that building 
was required for the national collection 
of pictures, the Government of the day 
presented a part of Burlington House to 
the Royal Academy. 

As originally constituted, the educa- 
tional course of the Royal Academy con- 
sisted of two divisions, one devoted to the 
study of the antique and the other to that 

of the living model. In the first year o! 
the formation of the schools (in 1769) 
seventy-seven students were admitted, 
amongst whom there were thirty-six 
painters, ten sculptors, and three ar hi- 
tects, and three gold medals were awarded 
to the successful student in each of these 
branches of art. ; 

Instituted in 1771, the Travelling 
Studentship, consisting of a sum of 61. 
for travelling expenses, and 100/. prt 
annum for two years’ foreign study, Ws 
awarded in turn to a painter, sculptor, of 
architect student once in six years. 

The present school, or class of arc! 
tecture, at the Royal Academy 18 of 
comparatively recent date. Prior to 1" 
foundation, in 1870, under a scheme of 
instruction drawn up by Mr. Pheve 
Spiers, a student of architecture desirous 
of attending the lectures and drawins 
from the casts in the antique room ae 
required to submit a plan, elevation, a0 
section of some simple design, accom: 
panied by a drawing from the round. 

In the event of these oom 

studies reaching the not very hig 
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standard of merit demanded by the 
Council of the Royal Academy the 
candidate was expected to prepare a 
design for some given subject, and to 
make a drawing from the antique within 
the walls of the Academy and under the 
supervision of its keeper. The drawings 
originally submitted by the candidate 
were then compared with those made by 
him at the Academy, and, unless there 
were great discrepancies in the character 


F of the two sets of drawings, the applicant 


was thereupon admitted as a student of 
the Royal Academy. 

Six years after the formation of the 
architectural class, at the suggestion of 
Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., the architect 
members of the Academy commenced to 
act as visitors to that class, an innovation® 
which was certainly a step in the right 
direction. Although only students of the 
Royal Academy were allowed to compete, 
vet up to that time the drawings sub- 
mitted in competition for the Gold Medal 
were prepared without any academic 
supervision. 

In 1881 the Gold Medal and travelling 
allowance were combined in one prize to 
he awarded bi-annually, and a year later 
the English Travelling Studentship was 
established. 

Under the regulations now in force 
applicants for admission to the Archi- 
tectural School are required either to 
submit testimonies of their professional 
ability or to produce a certificate of 
proficiency from an institution for 
architectural education recognised by the 
Royal Academy. Successful applicants 
are admitted as probationers, and, after 
emerging triumphantly from further 
tests, including an examination in per- 
spective and the historv of architecture, 
are entered as students of the Royal 
Academy for a first term of three years. 
Subsequently suitable. students are 
admitted for a further term of two vears, 
the full period ot studentship being thus 
limited to five years, during which 
they are privileged to study in the Antique 
School, and, on certain conditions, in the 
Life School, and to attend classes in 
modelling and architectural ornament, 
and the lectures given by the professors 
of architecture, painting, sculpture, etc. 
aon be noticed that no provision 

atever is made for the study of mathe- 
matics and science, both of which 
neta squpmant a tbe ahi rte 
“seal. pment 0 the architect of to- 
Saeed Scheel an th geen yer 
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Bi pet mn furthering the object for 
a = nO Royal Academy was founded, 
Blagg of “promoting the arts of 
Bs = “hile the Royal Academy ot Arts 
: ‘ sit °, and is doing, little that is of 

'Y practical value to assist the archi- 


moet, Student, its apathy has reacted 
a castro upon the public appre- 
pes - architecture. For the absence of 
ihe bond of sympathy between 
_ esta. the community in general 
pies, nreely the result of imperfect and 

poseless architectural education, such 


4s that provided withi 
Royal Academy of Arte, Walls of the 
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WE note with deep regret 





The Liverpool that the controversy at 
emorial . . "s 
Scheme, Present raging in Liver- 


pool round the proposal 
for a King Edward Memorial seems to be 
developing into a party matter. At first 
the two daily papers of the city were 
united by a bond of common horror 
that the suggested defamation of St. 
George’s Hall aroused. But after a by 
no means protracted period of transition 
the Courier, known hitherto as an organ 
displaying an enlightened interest in the 
arts, has achieved a volte-jace, of which 
* Justice to Elmes,” by means of a 
reversal of the objective of their former 
pleading, forms the interesting keynote. 
How precisely this has been accom- 
plished (without going into the more 
obscure point of “ why”) we are unable 
to say. As for ourselves, we can onlv 
repeat our opinion of October 1, when 
through the medium of the Liverpool 
Courier the “iniquitous project” first 
came as an actuality under our notice. 
“The memorial,” we then wrote, “is 
bound to reek of another atmosphere 
than that which St. George’s Hall exhales. 
And, besides, however good it may be, 
it will break that strong, calm line of the 
base.” That remains our opinion, and 
we would enforce it with the emphasis 
of repetition now that Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s scheme proposes to cut not only 
into the base, but, as viewed from the 
street, into the pediment as well. Which 
gives point to the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Journal's comment of this week, to the 
effect that a central monument of any 
architectural importance, under a pedi- 
ment, is architecturally wrong. 


Mr. F. W. Speaicut has 


ea oa prepared a drawing em- 
Decorations F RESIS APT te 
of the Streets. DOdYing his suggestions 


with regard to the decora- 
tion of the streets of the City of West- 
minster on the occasion of his Majesty's 
Coronation. In the course of his ex- 
planatory address to those who were 
present at a private view of his drawing 
Mr. Speaight expressed his astonishment 
that the general character of our tem- 
porary street decorations does not cause 
us to realise the artistic limitations of 
our nation. But such is the force of 
habit that the average Englishman 
altogether fails to see anything inartistic, 
tawdry, or inappropriate in a scheme of 
decoration which has as its basis a 
goodly array of scaffold poles covered 
with Turkey twill from which myriads 
of paper roses and flags of all nations 
are suspended often in a more or less 
chaotic manner. Utilising the existing 
sockets fixed on either side of the 
principal streets, Mr. Speaight proposes 
to erect a number of Venetian masts, 
35 ft. high, spaced about 20 yds. apart, 
and placed along the route of the Royal 
procession. Long white bannerets would 
be attached to these masts, which would 
all be surmounted by modelled and 
gilded groups of St. George and the 
Dragon. The bannerets, which would be 
lined with old gold, would be emblazoned 
with the Royal Crown, beneath which 
would be worked the figure and letters 
“Vv, G. R.,” and long thick — of 
laurel leaves, bound with orange ribbon, 
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would unite the masts on either side of 
the route. Similar festoons of laure! 
would be hung across the roadway from 
mast to mast. 





_ Crosspy Hatt was filled on 
= ate today evening last, on the 
occasion of the opening of 
Professor Geddes’s exhibi- 
tion. The Right Hon. John Burns, M.P., 
presided, and spoke at some length, 
referring more than once to the provi- 
dential sense of fitness in the develop- 
ment of terrestrial affairs which made 
Crosby Hall, on the site of Sir Thomas 
More’s garden, the scene of this stimu- 
lating commencement of the leavening 
crusade which Professor Geddes is to 
undertake. At the close of the exhibition 
in Chelsea it is proposed to arrange a tour 
of this condensed survey of the whole 
subject through the principal cities and 
towns of the provinces. It is hoped that 
municipalities in the United Kingdom 
will avail themselves of this unusual 
opportunity. Each place visited will 
be the subject of a survey, elementary 
or comprehensive according to the 
amount of co-operation arranged, and 
assistance rendered, which will form an 
integral portion of the exhibition in the 
locality and the nucleus of a permanent 
developing department of the municipal 
museum. Such sowing, officially done, 
should not lack its harvest of awakened 
interest and consequent improvement of 
method and constructive prevision. We 
follow the movement with an interest 
commensurate with the immensity of 
the undertaking. 


_ AT a recent trial at the 

Baiensty won 54 Ol Bailey the counsel for 
tural Plans, ‘#¢ Treasury, in giving 
evidence, handed in plans 

of the building upon the roof of which 
the prisoner was seen in the early hours 
of the morning. The judge (after 
examining the plans) made the following 
remarks : “I suppose later on we shall 
see the Royal Academician who drew these 
plans. I suppose he is a member of the 
police force, but I wish he would write in 
plain English instead of using old Greek 
or Latin or German letters.” Mr. Bodkin 
(counsel) replied : “* The letter is neither 
German, Greek, nor Roman. It is what 
is called ornamental printing.” This is 
what took place according to an evening 
paper. There is no doubt that the 
object in view of giving an artistic 
balance by ornamental printing is often 
accomplished at the expense of the value 
of the drawing as such. The first object 
of a drawing is to present a clear, straight- 
forward representation of some object, 
existing or proposed to be brought into 
existence, and, like music, is of its kind 
a universal language. For an English- 
man it is not necessary that he should 
have a command of the French language 
to be able intelligently to “ read” a plan 
prepared by a Frenchman. There may 
be slight differences, as in the methods of 
projection or of showing sections, but the 
fact remains a clear representation of a 
section can only be shown by a true 
outline of the object and a proper placing 
of the perspective parts. Methods of 
colouring are but secondary to the true 
outline, and lettering is but a minor part, 
necessitated sometimes by descriptive 
requirements, but nevertheless quite 
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secondary. If, therefore, the lettering 
be turned into a mazed contortion of 
plain simple figures by bars and curls not 
belonging to the letters but introduced for 
so-called artistic effect, the intricacies of 
any plan are not lessened but increased. 
That ornamental letters enhance the 
appearance of a plan there is no question, 
but they need not be made so unintelligible 
that the word can only be discovered by 
a reference to the remaining letters of the 
word. On the other hand, lettering can 
be so plain and mechanical in line and 
structure that it detracts from the plan 
the value of clever draughtsmanship. 
This is to be found in the lettering of 
engineers’ plans, where the mechanical 
turn of the draughtsmanship seems 
bred in the lettering, and a hardness 
which cannot be smoothed by any 
exactitude of workmanship or special 
grouping of the letters. 


—_——_- 
i 


LITHOGRAPHS AT THE 
GOUPIL GALLERY. 


We do not know who the Committee or 
members of the Senefelder Club are (the 
catalogue is unusually silent upon this 
point), but we should like to congratulate 
them upon the admirable and representative 
display of lithographs at present on exhi- 
bition at the Goupil Gallery. The litho- 
graph—such autographic documents as 
these, at any rate—provides us with an 
extremely interesting artistic form; a form 
legitimately susceptible of variations and 
gradations which, even in its monochro- 
matic expression, can achieve effects which 
painting in colours alone perhaps can rival. 
It can in effect combine in one or other of 
its manifestations almost all that can be 
arrived at by the etching-needle, pen or 
pencil, crayon or graver’s burin. And as the 
art is shown on these walls it is, of course, 
as personal as a pencil drawing or etching— 
that is, the lithograph in black and white. 
We are not so sure about the coloured 
example, which usually suggests a detached, 
reproductive, more or less mechanical 
process: although when we look at the 
Signacs, for instance, we find them as con- 
vineing as when the transference of colour 
from palette to paper has been more direct. 

But we must not forget that we have before 
us the work of masters of the art, the work 
of Legros, Fantin-Latour, Emile Claus, 
Herkomer, Léandre, Pennell, C. H. Shannon, 
Renoir, Renouard, Louis Legrand, Anquetin, 
Hans Unger, and Manet. These names 
are sufjicient to indicate the interest of the 
exhibitzon ; they are all masters of the litho- 
graphic formula ; and individual and various 
as may be the manner and choice of subject 
of these artists, the medium never fails them 
in its perfect adaptability. Lithography 
would, indeed, seem to lend itself best to an 
art in which there is some touch of what 
is called the “‘ grand manner.”’ Even to 
‘he ladies of the ballet of Renouard or Louis 
Legrand (chosen, like Manet’s, from the* 
wnidealised types of the Ba-ta-clan, we should 
imagine) it falls in with a certain realistic, 
non-sentimental distinction. But Manet 
here is represented in a more sober (we 
cannot call it more serious) mood—the mood 
of a Frenchman of 1871, a Parisian of the 
Commune. His “ La Guerre Civile’”’ bears 
that date, and its barricade of stones and 
dead figures are a tragic commentary on that 
inexcusable episode. Legros’s portrait of 
Cardinal Manning is perhaps a little out of 
his manner, but nothing could be finer, either 
as delicate drawing and modelling or as 
a sensitive interpretation of a singularly 

sensitive and interesting temperament. The 
Niagara studies of Mr. Pennell are bold and 
admirable. suggesting the splendour and 
dash of their subject, but their structure, in 
detail, would seem at times to be a little 








buildings without a large number of illus. 
trative diagrams, and [ propose here to 
attempt rather the ‘getieral survey of the 
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vague—the sprawl of the unconsidered 


line, that is, is not always as effective as it 
should be. There is a fine nude by Ethel 
Gabain, the Signacs in colour, which we have 
already mentioned, some imaginative things 
by John Copley (of which the “ Interested 
Spectators ” would seem to be the best), one 
or two characteristic Fantin-Latours, and 
the Herkomers. Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
in “ Dawn” and “ A German compere sien 
notwithstanding the distinction of his work, 
would seem to have gone a little outside his 
medium. They are not stamped with the 
lithographic character. The head of the 
girl, which symbolises his title of “ Dawn,” 
fascinating as it may be, with its touch of 
imaginative witchery, might, one feels, have 
been accomplished as well in colour or in 
line engraving. 

Since Senefelder’s time the art of litho- 
graphy has had intermittently an artistic 
life of some importance. Its future may 
be a little vague. That will depend upon 
the collector, upon fashion and — 
caprice. But of its importance and possi- 
bilities the present exhibition leaves no 
doubt. 








meeting of the 


general 
Architectural Association was held at No. 18, 


An ordinary 


Tufton-street, Westminster, S.W., on 
Monday, Mr. Arthur Keen, President, in the 
chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed and 
some nominations read. 

The following gentlemen were then elected 
as members of the Association :—Messrs. 
P. Butt, Oakwood, near Chepstow; L. A. 
Gundry-White, Norwich; Alberto Meza, 
Richmond; and R. W. Stoddart, Abbey 
Wood, Kent. : 

Mr. J. W. Abraham was reinstated as a 
member. 

Mr. Leonard Elkington, Hon. Secretary, 
made the following announcements :— 
_Joint meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation with the Junior Institution of 
Engineers, on Friday, February 17, at 
7.30 p.m., at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall. Paper by Mr. §. 
Bylander, entitled ‘Construction of the 
Building for the Royal Automobile Club.” 

Second Spring Visit to the Money Order 
Office, Holloway, on Saturday, February 11, 
by permission of H.M. Office of Works. 
Members to meet at the building at 2.30 p-m. 
The building is in Manor-gardens, Holloway- 
road, near the Holloway Empire Theatre. 
Tube or tram to Holloway-road. 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor W. R. Lethaby then read the 
following paper entitled “‘An Introduction 
to the Study of Greek Buildings "— 
Architecture and Archaeology. 
"Lt would be difficult to analyse particular 
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origins and characteristics of Greek arc). 
tecture. Further, I want to explain tha 
I am going to be frankly historical, and I ary 
in no manner to be construed as recon. 
mending Greek to you as the right thing to 
study. I believe all these historical studies 
may be dangerous to those who would actively 
follow modern architecture, which I conceiys 
of as masterly structure with adequate 
workmanship. However, the world is , 
big place with lots of people on it, ani 
historical study is a peculiar aptitude oj 
the modern mind. We have to keep every 
faculty alive, and we desire not only living 
architecture, but the most perfect under. 
standing of history. If the questions l» 
raised, May not archwology and architecture 
be incompatibles ? Will not one necessarily 
kill the other? I reply that I don’t think 
that they need if we have a proper under. 
standing that they are entirely separate 
things. Great history and the devising of 
flying machines flourish at the same time 
without difficulty. I don’t see why the 
faculty for history is necessarily more at 
war with resting machines than with motors 
and steamships. The question is nearly 
parallel with that concerning drawing, 
which has very little to do with architecture, 
but while it is accidentally associated with 
it so closely as it is to-day it is necessary 
that it should be highly disciplined and as 
perfect as we can make it. 


The Earliest European Style. 

About the year 1800 the remarkabi 

structure now known as a_ beehive tom), 
with a richly ornamented doorway, a large 
part of which is now in the British Museum, 
was first made known by British explorers. 
It was on Greek soil at Mycenz, but seemed 
strangely unrelated to all that was known of 
Greek art, and for long the gulf between 
the two seemed unbridgeable, but constant 
exploration has more and more filled up the 
void. Works of a similar kind have been 
thoroughly examined in the neighbourhood. 
at Tiryns and Orchomenos, and recent 
excavations have revealed the Mycenwan 
type of art at Sparta and many another 
Greek site, including even Athens itself. 
It has been found at Troy in the East, 
and westward in Italy. The culture of 
which this art was a product was evidently 
spread over a wide area. Nowhere, how- 
ever, have such full and continuous evidences 
been found as in the island of Crete, which 
is now believed to have been the very centre 
of the civilisation which produced it. 
That it might be so is perfectly clear from 
the traditions embodied in Greek literature. 
According to Homer, “Crete of the hundred 
cities’ sent eighty ships to Troy, and he 
mentions by name Knossos, Phaistos, 
Tiryns, and several others. 

In 1865 Captain Spratt, who had surveyed 
the island, seems to have foreseen the results 
which would follow on excavation. “At 
Knossos,” he says, “the capital of the 
island, commerce, education, art, and law 
seem from the respect with which they «re 
referred to by the earlier authors to have 
obtained a high state of advancement 
under its wise benive and king. It was 
from Dedalus and his successors in Crete 
that Greece improved her art and taste. 
Crete was apparently a school of att and 
learning in later times, as it had been in that 
of Minos, when it was an early cradle for t!e 
arts, forming the stepping-stone between 
Egypt and Greece, as the natural result 0! 
its situation, its naval power, and its con! 
merce.”’ 

It was only in 1900 that the systematic 
exploration of Crete was undertaken, bu! 
such great results were almost at once 
obtained, especially by Dr. Evans, at the 
ancient palace or palaces of Knossos, that 
it seemed desirable to find some name whic) 
should cover art of this type wherever 
found. We have got so used to calling 
it Mycenzan that it is difficult:to bring 1m 


another name, especially. while there is meal 
controversy as to the raves who employe: 
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: ell- ’ f Minos 
it, Brom the well known name 0 4 
the real or mythical ruler of a Cretan empire, 
yw the favourite term, but for 
Agean seems best. It is held 


Minoan 1s no 


many reasons 
that the most beautiful of the pottery and 
metalwork found on the mainland were prob- 


ably brought from Crete, and that the finer 
details of architecture, such as the gateways at 
Mvycene and the carved slabs of Orchomenos 
and Tiryns, are. wrought in a style derived 
from Crete. Mycens and the others were the 
ats of comparatively petty powers, whereas 
the island was the centre of an empire, 
resting on oversea trade, and geographically 
the outpost of the Northern peoples nearest 
to the greatest art power in the ancient 
world—Egypt. We have at the simplest 
to think of three early cultures which came 
to represent Africa, Asia, and Europe —that 
ix, Egypt, Babylonia, and the Greek lands, 
all intuencing one another. This /Egean 
ut is the first great European style, and 
from 2000 to 1500 B.c. it was im many 
respects the most advanced art in the 
world. 


Origins of Greek Architecture. 


Only last week a discovery was announced 
which, if substantiated, will make this art of 
still greater historic importance. At Phaistos 
in 1908 a dise inseribed with pictographs was 
found in a stratum which could be dated 
before 1500 n.c. A professor in an American 
University claims to have read this, and to 
have found that it is written in an early 
form of Ionian Greek. It records a sacrifice, 
and the names Zeus and Athene are men- 
tioned on it. He argues, here following 
Dr. Evans, that it is not of Cretan, but of 
lonian origin. He also, without giving 
details, speaks of having read some of the 
inscriptions which had their origin in Crete 
itself, and finds that they are Athenian 
(reek. If all this is true the story of Greek 
origins will have to be largely rewritten, 
as it will show that a Greek-speaking people 
were seated in Ionia ae the islands 
millenniums before our era, and further that 
the Agean art is not merely an underlying 
stratum which influenced the development 
ot Greek art, but is a highly-developed first 
phase of Greek art itself. At about 1300 r.c. 
there were great upheavals and invasions 
which almost entirely subverted the Aigean 
civilisation, so much so that except for 
remains of pottery there is hardly a link 
which connects the latest A2gean with what 
is commonly called archaic Greek art. 

Dr. Dérpfeld and others have shown how 
the building traditions of the Aigean age 
provide sufficient explanation of the origins 
of Doric architecture, although the inter- 
mediate steps are lost. Mr. Spiers has 
remathed how the typical plan of the 
Pepsi ead. ound at Tins, and 

at tl ek fashion of inclining door-jambs 
was known at Mycene. 
eo Be, ancient Greek temples have 
a excavated. Their arrangement 

arly shows a derivation from the halls of 


Minoan palaces. Of one at Troy itis uncertain 
it was a hall or a temple, They were either 
very norrow, so that they could be easily 
peng like the very ancient Heraum at 
3 sa '. as the next simplest expedient, they 
“sail led by one central row of columns, 
Nee ‘wise. Such plans have been found at 
het , Locri, Troy, Sparta, and Thermon. 
he best-known example of this type, 
th hls of later date, and of great scale, is 
ne He viding at Pestum, which used to be 
ne \“ ‘oe Basilica, but has now been proved 
prob ble been @ temple. These buildings 
: prs reach back, the earliest of them, 
Comstrunial hee years B.C. They were 
of “ey ed largely of crude bricks—that is, 


buil) 2, Ocks aried in the sun—the chief 
“ean material used by the Egyptians 
= vlonians, ¥geans, and by the labor 
gar for their secondary works. | 
te Origins j 

treated fully by Dorie art have been 
1 a cella with a portico having 

mants is taken over froma wha I ha aie 
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the parent style. The antw themselves, 
that is the pilaster terminations of the wing 
walls, are derived from upright timbers 
which terminated the mud brick walls. The 
plinth: course, which in mature Greek work 
is about twice the depth of the walling 


courses, is a memory of the masonry founda- 
tion beneath the crude brick walls. Puchstein 


has shown that a remarkable type of Doric 
capital which is found at Paestum, which 
has leaf carving around a throat member, 
closely resembles the capitals at Mycene, 
and that as Pastum was founded by the 
Achaians, there is probably a direct relation 
hetween the two. At Tiryns an enriched 
band was found which has a curious 
resemblance to the Doric triglyph frieze. It 
is made up of slabs alternating with bond 
pieces which rebate over the slabs. Perrot 
and Dr. Evans have claimed that we here 
have the origin of the Doric “ triglyph 
motive ”’ ; certainly it gives the constructive 
motive of the Doric frieze. 


lonic Origins. 


[onic origins have not, I believe, been fully 
worked out, but I have no doubt that they 
derive also from the earlier stratum. 

Over the door of Tomb IT at Mycene there 
was a cornice, the projecting part of which 
was carved into the likeness of the ends of 
round timbers. The same thing persisted 
in Lycia until the Vth century, and there is an 
interesting length of this type of cornice in 
the British Museum. It became the dental 
course, that is, the principal member, of 
the proper Ionic cornice, and represents the 
ends of projecting square timbers instead 
of the more primitive round ones. 

At this same tomb the half columns by 
the jambs of the door have vertical flutings 
with sharp edges ; such flutings are common 
alike to Doric and Ionic columns, but more 
than one engraved seal of the Augean type 
show columns with diagonal  flutings. 
Now columns spirally fluted are charac- 
teristic also of late Ionic architecture, and 
it is possible that here again there was some 
continuity and not a mere accidental re- 
invention, for an early Poros stone fragment 
having spiral flutes has been found in Athens, 
which may well be a link between the 
primitive and mature architectures. Evi- 
dence for reeded pillars has also been found 
in Crete. 

The horizontal band divided into three 
fascia which was adopted on the beams 
of the typical Ionic entablature is found as a 
decorative band at Knossos. The door-jambs 
similarly recessed, like the Ionic architrave, 
is found at the entry to the “ Treasury of 
Atreus.” Another fashion of door-jamb 
had a flat margin set at intervals with a 
seriss of rosettes, like the north door of 
the Erechtheum. The use of the rosette 
generally was characteristic of both ages. 
The most representative feature of Aigean 
ornament is the spiral winding about an 
eye or a central flower, in a series of perfect 
volutes. It is now regarded as proved by 
Borchardt, Puchstein, and Meurer that the 
Ionic capital derives ultimately from a class 
of ornamental Egyptian capitals which were 
themselves based on the forms of lily and 
papyrus flowers, and Dr. Evans, ten years 
ago, showed that there were indications of 
this type of column on the Aigean vases. It 
seems to me a high probability that the Ionic 
capital with the double volute, that is, the 
Greek lily capital, was actually realised in 
stone by Augean artists. 

The 2 iral ornamentation used in double or 
triple rows doubtless gave rise to the Greek 
guilloche ornament which appears in its 
perfect form on quite early Ionian pottery, 
and became another Ionic architectural 
ornamental motive. By a curious coincidence, 
the guilloches on the capitals of the 
Erechtheum were set with glass pastes of 
blue and other colours, just as the eyes of 
the spirals from the gate of the “ Treasury 
of Atreus,” at the British Museum were set 
with coloured pastes. 

Lining per with slabs of marble was so 
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well known in Crete that the artists had 
already arrived at imitating the effect by 
painting. Marble casings were in use again 
as early as the [Vth century in Ionia; the 
Palace of Mausolus being built of mick 
sheeted over with marble. All through the 
classical age it was customary to use bronze 
freely in association with sculpture. Adorn- 
ments of bronze pinned to the masonry were 
lavished on the early monuments of 
Orchomenos and Mycenz. It is said that the 
heads on the Lion Gate had attached bronze 
faces. The general principle of naturalism in 
ornamentation is another link between Aigean 
and Ionic art. The direct use of naturalistic 
motives for architectural decoration is an 
extraordinary phenomenon in A%gean art, 
and reappears in the mature Ionic art of the 
IVth century, although in much less degree. 
Already at Mycene we find highly developed 
the characteristic Greek method of assembling 
carefully wrought stones together by means 
of metal dowels and cramps. 


Continuity. 


If it be asked whether there is any evidence 
for continuity other than such likeness, the 
answer, I think, must be yes. In_ the 
Homeric poems this parent art is described 
with great fidelity. To the Greeks of the 
early historic period it was evidently a very 
real ideal. And again, Homer's ideals are 
in much the ideals of mature Greek art. 
Stone work was to be polished, and much 
bronze, gold, and ivory were to be used. 
Shining, glistening, well-jointed are the 
favourite epithets. Many of the early 
monuments remained. Thus the great Bee- 
hive tomb of Orchomenos was perfect in the 
time of Pausanias, who speaks of it as the 
most wonderful building in Greece. In 
remote districts Agean types long persisted. 
Thus, in Phrygia several roughly-sculptured 
pairs of affronted lions have been found 
which evidently follow the same tradition 
as the Lion Gate at Mycene, but they must 
be relatively of late date. Again, on the 
Phaistos disc, spoken of above, appears a 
symbol which is a picture of a little wooden 
building such as might be drawn from the 
[Vth century Lycian tomb in the British 
Museum, which represents a wooden, ark- 
like structure which itself was evidently 
copied from the type of primitive buildings 
well known in the country. 

When, after the dark ages which followed 
the Agean period, Greek art began to 
flower again it must, as all recovering arts do, 
have caught up much from the older stratum. 
Thus, an Avgean seal-stone at South Ken- 
sington is mounted in Greek gold-work, 
and an early coin of Tarentum shows an ox 
with reverted head so exactly like the beasts 
on the Vaphio cup that I think we must here 
recognise a copy of an #gean motive. 

The great German antiquary, Michaelis, 
says, “Every new find deepens our sense 
of a great civilisation and of an art which, 
by virtue of its frank naturalism united 
to a well-trained artistic sense, and a tech- 
nical skill by no means contemptible, suc- 
ceeded in representing men in as individual 
and characteristic a manner as Hellenic 
art only attained to nearly 1000 years 
later.’ For myself, I feel that Greek art is 
#gean art in a second phase, as being of 
the same land and in the blood of the people, 
both by a real continuity and by a revival, 
a revival, that is, which was a spontaneous 
borrowing from the past, as Romanesque 
was a revival of Roman. 


Greek Plans. 


All architectural planning is developed 
from the construction of primitive dwelling 
huts. Such structures branched off into 
the tomb and again into the temple—the 
tomb was the dwelling of the dead, the 
temple was the dwelling of a god. The 
dnelling house became complex in addin 
cell to ceil, but the Greek temple venalend 
a glorified hut, a simple cell. Temples 
hardly appeared outside Egypt before 
about 1000 B.c, 
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Probably the most primitive class of 
structure is the round hut, but the oblong 
is almost as simple. Advanced rectangular 
planning is found in Egypt from the earliest 
times known. In the Adgean lands the 
primitive hut is represented by the tine 
beehive tombs, but there are in Crete and 
elsewhere rectangular vaulted structures 
which seem to be as early. We have 
already seen that the normal temple plan 
may be tracad back to the halls of Aigean 
palaces. : 

The circular plan, which attained its 
final power in that mighty crown, the 
Pantheon, very probably had a continuous 
history, although in the background. It 
seems impossible that when once the perfect 
species was reached in the beehive tombs 
of Orchomenos and Mycenx that it should 
become extinct. In the shrines over the 
sacred vestal fires the tradition of the hut 
with the hearth in the midst was continued. 
An early Tholus has recently been excavated 
at Delphi. It was about 22 ft. in diameter 
and was surrounded by a ring of thirteen 
Doric columns only about 8 ft. high. It 
seems to have been built early in the VIth 
century. The Skias, which was erected 
about the same time at Sparta by Theodorus 
of Samos must, I suppose, have had the same 
form. Of th> beautiful early IVth-century 
Tholus at Epidaurus large remains have 
been discovered, and it and the circular 
building founded by Philip of Macedon at 
Olympia are now well known ; still anothe: 
handsome round structure has been exca- 
vated at Samothrace of the ILIrd century.* 

Even the basilican.form of plan may 
have a much remoter origin than has been 
supposed. Thus, Dr. Evans has found at 
Knossos a hall of the Royal Villa which is 
described as “a pillared hall about 37 ft. 
long by 15 ft. wide. At one end there is a 
narrow raised dais separated from the rest 
of the hall by stone balustrades with an 
opening between them in which three steps 
give access to the dais. At the central 
point immediately in front of the steps a 
square niche is set back in the wall, and in 
this niche are the remains of a gypsum 
throne.’ Dr. Evans suggests that this 
pillared hall with a raised tribunal con- 
taining an exedra holding a throne and 
bounded by cancelli is the prototype of the 
King Archon’s House at Athens, and there- 
fore of the Christian basilica. Be this as it 
may, some parallel or intermediate develop- 
ments have recently been found. At 
Samothrace has been discovered a marble 
temple of the IIIrd century B.c. which is 
said “to anticipate in a singular manner, 
with its transept, its raised choir, and 
rounded apse the ground plan of the Christian 
basilica.” A temple dating back to the 
Vith century has been found at Thebes 
of which “only a part of an apse remained, 
recalling the one at Samothrace.” And 
lately some foundations have been uncovered 
at Sparta of a very early age which are 
said to have “rude apses,’ whatever that 
may mean. 

Leaving the question of origins, that is, 
in the way I have been attempting to deal 
with them, the continuity of Greek building 
customs from a very remote antiquity, 
and the implication that nearly all was 
tradition, and next to nothing original 
design, I turn now to examine some of the 
building customs in detail. 


Walls and Masonry. 


Early walling was of crude brick or 
rubble strengthened by beams and_ posts 
of wood. Burnt brick is found in Crete. 
Fine ashlar masonry was built in Crete 
at least 2000 years B.c. The inferior walls 
were covered -with plastering. The early 
type of masonry usually called polygonal 
was occasionally continued in later times, 
very accurately executed. The walls of the 
little temple at Rhamnus were of this kind, 
and the marble floor slabs of the VIth 





* On the primitive round hut see Burrow’s Crete, 
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century temple at Bphesus was quite a 
or » pede In fine squared ashlar 
the bedding and jointing became so accurate 
that the joints could hardly be seen. All 
such masonry was put together without any 
cement, but stones were linked together 
by metal cramps and dowels, Later cramps 
are of the form of a rolled iron girder ; 
earlier ones resemble the letter Z if it is bent 
a little so that the turns are at right angles. 

Walls were completely dressed down after 
erection, and the fluting of columns was then 
-done. This was probably a later custom, 
for the walling stones of the VIth-century 
temple at Ephesus are slightly chamfered 
all round. Stones were frequently hollowed 
out at their back so as to reduce their weight. 
In this way ceiling beams and lacunars were 
considerably lightened. A cornice stone 
from Xanthos in the British Museum is an 
example. The lacunaria or masonry ceilings 
were formed of thick slabs, with a series of 
square coffers dug out of them. In the 
Theseum and other places the squares were 
pierced right through, and little covering 
pieces like tiles were set in rebates. At 
Basse the coffers are not square, but in 
various proportions of lozenges. At Priene 
and the Mausoleum there was only one big 
coffer to a columniation, and it was reduced 
by a series of over-sailing margins to a 
panel of fair size, 


Plaster and Painting. 

If temples were not built of marble, and 
comparatively few were, the masonry was 
covered by a thin coating of very fine plaster 
rubbed down to a smooth face to sales the 
painting and gilding. More than a hundred 
years ago Goethe observed that the Temple of 
Agrigentum had “ been covered with a thin 
coating which would please their eye and 
preserve the stone.” The last clause has 
an importance which modern builders have 
forgotten. All our stonework ought to be 
covered by paint or lime or some protecti 
skin, and without it it looks quite raw an 
makes one shiver. Plastered temples were fully 
coloured with washes and ornamentation. 
Marble temples were part coloured and 
picked out, illuminated as it were. The 
triglyphs were usually a bright blue, also the 
cornice blocks above ; the spaces between the 
latter and the bands were full red; lacunaria 
were usually blue, with a gold star, and so on. 
The margins and mouldings had delicate 
little frets and honeysuckle patterns. Even 
the figure sculpture was heightened with gilt 
bronze and painting. 


Mouldings. 

Greek mouldings were very few. There 
is the ovolo or echinus of the capital, and a 
similar roll or cushion which seems to be an 
essential part of a base. The Egyptian 
cavetto is found in terra-cotta roof-casings 
of anearly date. The most curious moulding 
when seen unadorned is the hawk’s beak, but 
it was always painted into a series of petals ; 
the beak ae is formed by the turned-over 
tips of the petals. The carved egg and 
tongue moulding had its origin in the same 
idea, it represents a series of petals turned 
out and down. Then there is the elegant 
Lesbian leaf moulding, always painted or 
carved with a row of leaves, and finally the 
cyma recta, a moulding first used for the 
gutter of the Propylwa. — 


Casings. 

Besides the main line of development into 
the mature marble architecture of the Vth 
and IVth centuries, there must have been 
several collateral traditions arising out of 
wood and crude brick construction. At 
Sparta there was a shrine plated over with 
bronze plates, doubtless on a wooden frame- 
work. Mud bricks continued in use all the 
time, and are still used in the East. 

Even in the days of Vitruvius brick meant 
sun-dried clay, although burnt brick had been 
used in Egypt and Crete, and roofing tiles had 
been fired from an early period. This use of 
a material not impervious to rain seems to 
have led to the sheltering of the side walls 
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by spreading the roof op to an extern 
calonnade, ly a row of wooden posts, 
The walls were also plastered. A further 
step with this type of building was to extend 
the use of casings like the bvarnt tiles of the 
root. ‘The early temple ‘at Thermon had i: 
metopes of painted squares of tiles; and 
painted tile casings for the cornices and 
pediments had an enormous vogue jp 
Greece, Sicily, and Italy. I may remark 
here in regard to Italy that the tile-caseq 
type of building found there and usually called 

truscan is only a distant wave of the 
Greek impulse. A very fine example may be 
seen, in the terra-cotta gallery in the Britis) 
Museum, of casings which were evident) 
nailed over timbers. The use of these 
terra-cottas covered with elaborate painted 
patterns was later taken over into stone 
architecture, and remnants of them hay 
been found on many sites, at Olympia, at 
Athens, at Selinus, at Pestum, and most 
recently at Basse, where they evidently 
belonged to an earlier temple than that 
built in the Vth century. 


Stairs, Windows, and Doors. 

In the Palace of Knossos there is a stair. 
case rising in five returning flights. At 
Selinus the temple has a spiral turret stair, 
Careful drainage works were executed at 
Knossos with socketed pipes, and excellent 
inspection traps of the IVth century have 
been found at Priene. Ample evidence fo: 
large windows divided by mullions has been 
found in Crete. There are windows of the 
Vth century in the Propylea at Athens, 
and some delicately-ornamented fragments 
of window architraves from the Erech- 
theum are in the British Museum. The 
Tholos at Epidaurus also had windows. A 
late relief at the British Museum shows a 
two-light window divided by a mullion. 
Screens of metal or pierced lattices in slabs 
of marble were largely used. The spaces 
between the columns of temples were 
frequently enclosed in this way. Greek doors 
were of wood, bronze, or stone. The wood 
doors seem to have been panelled and of quite 
a modern type; they were studded with 
bronze nails and inlaid with ivory and 
ebony, or had panels of carved ivory and 
gold. The sale doors must have been 
delightful things; at the heel they were 


wrought with a globular _ which worked © 


accurately in a cavity. is part of a door 
of the Vth century has lately been found at 
Argos. There are some good fragments of 
later tomb doors in the Leeds Museum. 
Heavy doors were made to open over metal 
quadrants inlaid in the pavement; such 
quadrants were used in the VIth-century 
temple at Ephesus, at the Parthenon, and 
several other places. At Selinus there were 
double quadrants on each side. This and 
other indications showed that the ope? 
doors had folded flat against the wall, » itha 
little flap to cover the ends—exactly like 
good modern drawing-room shutters. 


Pillars, Cornices, and Caryatides. 

The Greeks restricted themselves in the 
main to two types of columns, but there wa 
much freedom in the use of them. In the 
Propylea built in the Vth century, directly 
after the Parthenon, both kinds were us¢¢. 
There was something of the sacred and 0! 
personality in pillars, and there may }° 4 
half-memory in the notion of Vitruvius tia! 
the Doric was male and the Ionic female. 
Or the Ionic may have been taken over «' 4 
later time than the Doric from a woove? 
original. Or, again, and I think this 
probable, the Ionic columns may have bee? 
eveloped as an isolated pillar only to ¢ 
adopted into temple architecture later. !'s 
piled-up base suggests as much, and Vitruvius 
says it was first used in the VIth-century 
Temple of Ephesus. The traditional Ionic 
salabinings consisted of architrave, or bea™. 
and projecting roof, that is the cornice; 
had no frieze at an early time. ‘ 

A few years ago it was thought that the 
caryatid supports at the Erechtheum were 
a freak of design, but they were in use In the 
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‘Ith century, and probably had even then 
peor for the further we go back the 
nearer we get to a time when statues and 
pillars coalesce, and when the pillar was 
itself a sacred party The Vith-century 
carvatides found at Delphi are remarkably 
like those at the Erechtheum, so there is 
no doubt of a continuit of tradition from 
the VIth century onw. A few years ago 
a caryatid figure was discovered at Tralles, 
of an early manner, although it was itself 
late, It was compared by Collignon with 
others of the same type, and it was seen that 
it must have been derived from an original 
work of about 470 B.c. It has several 
divergencies from the Erechtheum type, the 
most striking of which is that the left arm was 
raised and evidently touched the architrave. 
On the other hand, there were many points 
of resemblance to the “ maidens” of the 
Frechtheum, and it is clear that all must 
have followed the same tradition. 


Acroteria, Roofs, etc. 

Another very curious architectural 

member is the acroterion, which was set 
on the gables, sometimes one, and sometimes 
three. These were not late ornamental 
additions, but they seem to have been 
essential and important features from an 
early age. Primitive builders seem to have 
made much of the point of the gable by 
crossing the rafters, or by setting there some 
animal’s head. The developed form is 
usually much in the shape of a lyre with 
two strong horn-like branches, one on either 
hand, turning into scrolls and palmettes. 
It seems possible that they may derive 
from “horns of consecration.” Cockerell’s 
restoration of that on the temple of Aigina 
is well known. The recent excavations 
have brought to light other fragments, and 
as now restored in the Munich Museum it 
must be 6 ft. or 7 ft. high. Following on 
this a restoration has been made of the great 
acroteria of the Parthenon, similar compo- 
sitions of open scrolls and acanthus foliage 
of great size. The late Ionic temple at 
Magnesia had similar acroteria about 7 ft. 
high, and others have been found at 
Pergamon, having pierced scroll-work of 
quite remarkable beauty. The pairs of 
lower acroteria were at times griffins or other 
beasts and, especially in later times, large 
groups of sculpture formed the central ones. 
At Delos these were composed of four or five 
figures each. Frequently a Victory was set 
in this position. 
_ Roofs were either covered with tiles, that 
is, large pantiles with covering rolls, or by 
marble copies of the same, wrought and 
adjusted with amazing precision. They 
either dripped along the eaves, or they were 
turned up at the bottom into a sort of low 
parapet, later the cymation, having at 
intervals jutting spouts like toy cannon, 
or lion's heads with open mouths. There 
were hip roofs at the Propylaa. 

Temples were not stark and isolated struc- 
‘ures as we know them in architectural 
engravings, but they rose in a sacred precinct 
and were set about by a multitude of com- 
panion buildings. In front of the entrance 
portico was a great structural altar, and 
round’ chout were treasuries, exedre, and 
‘tates, a great multitude, big and small. 
Althouch the site was chosen rather for 
- ‘o-on that it was a holy place than a 
ge ‘one, the holy place is frequently 
it of great beauty, a rocky acropolis, 
« heaclind overlooking a sea, or wooded 
river valley baeked by mountains, 
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to the pediment cornice. One at Selinus 
had big and small cornice blocks alternatel 

to the lateral cornices. The great temple 
at Agrigentum had enormous half columns 
attached to a closed peristyle. The scale 
was too big for it to be built in the ordinary 
form. A treasury at Olympia had columns 
which had beads between the flutes. Some 
temples had all the metopes sculptured, 
some only those at the ends. In planning 
and proportion there was constant econ 

These are varieties of type, but in the 
architecture of Ionia variation of detail was 
aimed at in the same building. In the 
Vith-century temple of Diana at Ephesus 
all the base profiles are separately designed, 
the shafts have different numbers of flutes, 
some even being narrow and wide alternately, 
and the Ionic capitals are varied like those 
in a Gothic church. In the much later 
Apollo temple near Miletus there is a similar 
intentional variety of details. 

At the end of the Vth century black stone 
was used for the plinths or friezes in contrast 
to the rest of the walling. At the Erechtheum, 
sculptured white figures were pinned on 
to the black background. 


Proportion. 

There is no doubt that the Greek builders 
delighted in setting out their buildings 
and their several parts in dimensions which 
had relations one to another. The idea 
could only apply to simple buildings like a 
temple ; it could hardly be made to work 
with complex ones like a modern hotel or 
town hall. At the bottom it comes very 
much to a liking for setting out with big 
dimensions rather than with small ones. 
As the building was to be perfect every part 
was related, in theory, to every other part, 
and a unity was supposed to result because 
accident was exclud The real proportions 
of a structure were, of course, determined 
by tradition, purpose, cost, situation, and 
materials, the rest was a slight modification 
superimposed afterwards, a getting rid of the 
half-inches, as it were. 

A lot of time has been spent in trying to 
elucidate Greek proportions, for the most 
part time wasted. If I might I would like 
to recommend you to put — any hope of 
solving the question. The idea of looking 
for such proportions has been a most dis- 
turbing factor in the study of Greek buildings, 
and we hardly have accurate dimensions 
of any one in feet and inches, because the 
student was set on evolving some scheme 
of measures in the modulus of the diameter. 
If it didn’t fit he added on a foot or two and 
said it must be so. Simplicity, clearness, 
accuracy, repetition, the eye can estimate, 
but it takes no heed of the accuracy of the 
relation of eight to one or the same with 
2 in. added or taken away. It is quite 
an assumption that eight to one is good for a 
column ; it depends on many things, the 
addition or subtraction of 2 in. might 
improve it. 

Curvature. 

It is quite different with the modifications 
by curvature and other adjustments ; here 
we have something tangible if subtle. 
These modifications may be used to bring 
about unity. If the eight columns of a 
portico incline towards the axis and there 
is some adjustment in the spacing, you do 
not have one factor repeated eight times, 
but together they make up one whole thing— 
a portico. é : 

Curvature of lines again furnishes an inter- 
mediate between the straight and the 
rounded, between cornices, columns, and 
sculptures. It takes off the hardness, as 
we should say. It will correct any look of 

ing in horizontal planes, and it varies the 
lighting on surfaces. Such adjustments are 
most natural in a highly refined school of 
architecture and need no explanation. 


Architects. 

Greek architects seem to have been a 
queer lot of stonecutters, journeyman-at- 
wages, and freed slaves. It is a mystery how 
they got on so well without the advantages of 
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being English gentlemen. Yet in the words 
of Professor Mackail the results were 
“incredibly fine and curiously reserved.” 
You must allow me an aside here. If 
one ever ventures to point out that in 
modern days, as always, the designer of 
paintings should, as frequently as the dealers 
allow, be actually a painter, and that the 
designer of buildings should, first of all, 
be a builder, or at least have seen some 
buildings, one is met by some such poser as, 
“ How can a student whose whole time is 
taken up in designing in the air be at the same 
time a master bellhanger and foreman 
scafiolder ?” Quite seriously, I think that 
the Greeks trained themselves by designing 
in stone, and not in the air. But to return 
2,000 years. When the old traditional 
customs of building began to break up in 
the 1Vth century B.c., the Greeks turned 
to find a theoretic basis for architecture 
in civic needs, structural experiment, and 
scientific inquiry. It was on the wide foun- 
dations then laid that the mighty engin- 
eering of Rome was reared. Mr. Frothing- 
ham, the American scholar, says of Philon, 
who built the great arsenal at the Pirzeus, 
“He was the apostle of the now practical 
utilitarianism which heralded the union 
between architecture and engineering so 
characteristic of the last centuries of Greek 
art.” 
Conclusion. 

While I do not recommend anyone to 
study Greek architecture specially, I can 
urge those who study it at all to do so in a 
bold, independent way. This mysterious 
Greek architecture was but one customary 
way of doing buildings, after all ; and recent 
researches have shown that in origin the 
forms are barbaric and accidental—acci- 
dental, that is, in the sense that with other 
conditions they would have been different. 
There is little wsthetic mystery about the 
mud walls <nd wooden props which became 
a cella and peristyle, or in the overhanging 
eaves which became a cornice. The wonder- 
ful thing is the Greek spirit, and if we would 
share that we should concern ourselves with 
perfecting stock-brick walls, chimneys, and 
downpipes rather than in designing pseudo- 
dipteral peristyles and Doric triglyphs— 
that is, as builders—as scholars, let us know 
all that may be known. 

To any of you who may desire to know 
about Greek buildings, I would suggest that 
you should work out some one point 
thoroughly, know all that may be known of 
a chosen building, and, as far as possible, 
get close to them and deal with them 
directly. Much may be learnt in this way 
in the museums of London, Paris, Munich, 
and Berlin (I have not seen the last), but 
I think we shall never gain any real mastery 
in such knowledge without taking our part in 
exploration and digging.” 


Mr. A. T. Bolton, 

in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Lethaby, said they knew that the lecturer 
had been studying the subject for some time, 
and he hoped they knew the two or three 
excellent little pamphlets Professor Lethaby 
had published, particularly the one on the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, which struck 
him as a most lucid explanation of a most 
complicated subject. Professor Lethaby had 
in his paper Paernay rewritten the history 
of Greek architecture for us, the text-books 
being quite a generation behind the time. 
He (the speaker) some twenty years took 
a short holiday in Athens, and Neg a 
practically all the time on the Acropolis, 
measuring with a 2-ft. rule the small temple 
of Nike Apteros and the Propylea, which 
struck him as one of the most remarkable 
buildings he had come acfoss. The 
Propylea had been little dealt with in 
histories of architecture because it was a 
difficult study, and it was difficult to explain 
how it sat on its site, and the wonderful 
nature of the —— which gave form 
and unity to that wonderful building, 
One of the things which struck him.in 
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measuring it was that on the stones there 
was a substance about the thickness of a 
piece of paper, and he asked Messrs. Schultz 
and Barnsley, who were there at the time, what 
it was, and it was a revelation’to him to hear 
that Greek buildings were polished by slave 
labour, and he thought that fact should be 
remembered. If these buildings were polished 
by slave labour, obviously that was a 
matter which materially affected one’s ideas 
of architecture as practised by the Greeks, 
and possibly by ourselves, and it seemed to 
eliminate a good deal of craftsmanship. 
There used to be at the Crystal Palace a 
very valuable model of the Parthenon 
which ought to be in the Association, showing 
all the curvatures which exist in the Par- 
thenon itself, and if they looked at the 
model he thought they would see that there 
was about it an impressive character which 
they would not see in a good many imitation 
Greek buildings, and that certain grandeur 
and impressiveness which the model showed 
they would realise ten times over when 
they saw the building itself. Sir William 
Chambers, in opposing the introduction of 
Greek architecture, referred to the Parthenon 
as a contemptuous building no bigger than 
the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
and he further said it had gouty columns. 
The fact was that the Parthenon had one 
of the most impressive fronts ever built. 
It might be a small building, but it did not 
look it, and it was a subject for study how 
this small building should be of such an 
impressive and majestic character. The 
Cretan question was of great importance. 
There could be no doubt that the sea 
Empire of Crete must have reached a wonder- 
ful state of development. The wide windows, 
unfortified walls, and great palaces were no 
doubt one of the results of that empire of 
the sew which gave its people peace, and the 
architecture of Crete probably anticipated 
much that had followed, as we should per- 
haps find when our knowledge was increased. 
No time could be lost in studying Greek 
work. As to sun-dried bricks, when one 
stood on the site of Memphis it seemed 
incredible that the largest city in the world 
should have crumbled away to the few ruins 
one saw, but it was understandable when 
one knew that the people built mud-brick 
houses, etc. We knew the Greeks were in 
constant communication with Egypt, and 
the question he had hoped to hear about 
was what the relationship between the Greeks 
and the Egyptians was, and how far the 
buildings in Egypt influenced the Greek work. 
The Cretan discoveries complicated rather 
than threw light on the subject. 

Mr. A. E. Henderson seconded the vote 
of thanks. 


Mr. Theodore ‘Fyfe, 


in the course of some remarks, referred to 
the instruction to be derived from a con- 
sideration of the planning of Knossos. 


Mr. Gerald Horsley 

said as to covering stone buildings with 
plaster or gesso and then with paint, that 
appeared to be a most beautiful way of 
finishing a building, but was it quite suitable 
to our northern climate, with its rain and 
snow and hail? The plastered building, 
which we might see in any town, seemed to 
suffer from the weather, and had occasionally 
to be stripped and replastered, and in a 
climate with the quality of light, or want 
of quality, we had, one could hardly imagine 
that a great number of pure white buildings 
clustered together would look so well as they 
undoubtedly did in the south of Europe. 
Was that not perhaps why we did not point 
our buildings? for, after all, we did what 
we were impelled todo. Despite what Pro- 
fessor Lethaby had said about English archi- 
tects in comparison with what Greek architects 
were supposed to be, he thought that all 
English architects who were worthy of the name 
were inclined to treat their buildings from an 
individual standpoint—to treat them as a 
master builder would or should treat them— 
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i.e, not making it a necessity to live on the 
building and lay every stone himself, but by 
knowing the building intimately, as M. Garnier 
knew the Opera House in Paris ; in spite of 
the fact that he spent so much time indoors 
working on paper, his building was a monu- 
ment, showing how an artist can treat and 
carry out his work. 

Mr. M. F. Surveyor asked if there was any 
connexion between the egg and tongue 
moulding as used in Indian architecture and 
as employed in Egypt and Greece. 


Mr. W. J. N. Millard 


said he gathered from Professor Lethab 

that buildings could be traced back to bird’s 
nests, so we had a starting-point now. He 
did not think that what Professor Lethaby had 
told them about Greek buildings was the 
most useful part of his interesting and lucid 
lecture. The most useful thing he had done, 
and had done continuously, was to stimulate 
them to try and learn for themselves, and by 
the way he went about his studies and gave 
them the benefit of those studies. But all 
the teaching and inspiration in the world 
was of very little value compared with the 
desire in the student to learn. If the 
student could be stimulated and have his 
curiosity aroused, and if he could be set on 
the way to know, that was doing far more 
to benefit and help him than by plying him 
with knowledge in a condensed form gathered 
by some one else. 


The Chairman, 


in putting the vote of thanks, said the great 
value of the paper, apart from the extreme 
value of the history of Greek buildings it 
contained, was as Mr. Millard said, that 
Professor Lethaby showed them how to get 
to the essential root of things. Professor 
Lethaby had the capacity himself in an 
extraordinary degree ; he took up a particular 
line of study and worked it right through. 
He had the pleasure of being associated 
with Professor Lethaby for two or three 
years, and that was his system : he studied, 
say, leadwork for a few months ; then stair- 
cases; then spires and their development, 
and the result of following up study on 
those lines was that interest in particular 
matters was stimulated to a great extent, 
and study and observation became easier. 
It was good advice to suggest that they should 
follow on those lines. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 
Professor Lethaby, 


in reply, said it was quite true that all 
architecture began with the bird’s nest. A 
great philosopher, Herbert Spencer, had 
taught us that sort of thing as to a great 
many matters. As to the egg and tongue 
moulding and Indian architecture, he wished 
he could answer the question. He thought 
it was held that there was a strong general 
Greek influence over India—especially on its 
north-west frontier, where a lot of Greek 
detail was taken up, but how far it got to the 
south-east—especially if the early dates of 
the IlIrd century B.c. was made out from 
buildings in Java—he did not know. As to 
plastering, he did not mean the beautiful 
thing in the specifications: “three coats 
finished stucco,” and the three yearly painting, 
as at Regent-street; and he did not neces- 
sarily mean plastering. He meant some 
film between the raw stonework and its 
pores and the corroding atmosphere. As to 
Knossos, he thought that Mr. Fyfe should 
write a volume about the architecture of 
Knossos, as he was an expert, and Dr. Evans 
did not do so. As to the origin of the Ionic 
cap, the links had now been made out with 
such extraordinary sequence that he accepted 
the German view that it was a lily Egyptian 
cap. As to the channelling of the columns at 
Deir-el-Bari and Beni-Hassan, and the inter- 
communication of Greece and Egypt, the 
theory was first propounded some sixty or 
seventy years ago, that the relationship 
between the Egyptian channelled columns 
and the Doric ones, was obvious. Then there 
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was a reaction, and it was denied becirse oj 
the long gap between Egypt and (reeq. 
Now it became much more likely, as th. 
A£gean work filled up the gap, and we had 
actual examples of about XVth century g.0, 
There was a close relationship, and |p 
thought it likely that the Egyptian channelled 
column was taken over into Greece, 

The President announced that the nex 
meeting would be held on February 2), 
at 7.30 p.m., when a paper would be read 
by Mr. W. G. Newton, B.A., entitled “ Tha 
Brick is Eminently Suitable for Large Town 
Buildings.” It would be a combined 
meeting with the Camera, Sketch, and 
Debate Club. 


a oo oo 


THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
THE ART OF THE WOODWORKER 


Tue second lecture of the present series of 
lectures on “ Arts Connected with Building, 
arranged by the Carpenters’ Company, was 
delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, London-wal), 
on the Ist inst. by Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., 
F.R.1.B.A., the title of whose subject was 
“The Art of the Woodworker.” Mr 
J. Classon Preston presided. 

The lecturer, who showed a number of 
lantern views in illustration of his remarks, 
said he approached the subject from the 
point of view of design, and not of con. 
struction, and he intended to treat it archi 
tecturally, touching on the various different 
phases in architectural English history and 
showing how one branch—1.e., woodwork 
developed along the same lines as the art, 
of which it was a component part. 

Having shown an illustration of the 
Norman screen from Compton Church, 
Surrey, the lecturer said that the examples 
of woodwork of the early English period were 
nearly all simple in treatment, and were 
rise § in ecclesiastical work in roofs, doors, 
bench-ends, etc.; it was, in fact, only this 
type of woodwork that remained to us, and 
with which our knowledge of the style was 
so intimately connected. The domestic life 
of the Middle Ages was very rude, and 
decoration or woodwork, except for ecclesi- 
astical purposes and rough furniture, seemed 
never to have been considered, the disturbed 
state of the country during the XIIth century 
placing the consideration of defence before 
comfort or art of any sort. The golden age 
of medieval art was the time of the first 
three Edwards—i.e., during the XIVth cen 
tury—and it was clear that ornament and 
decoration were attracting attention in al! 
their branches. At Penshurst there was an 
elaborately-carved hall screen in the decorated 
manner, and a fine wooden roof to the main 
hall. The screen from Rye Church was 
apparently early, but the carving seemed to 
be of different dates and later, and the porch 
at Boxford Church was an extremely unusual 
and interesting piece of woodwork, with 
wooden tracery throughout, and _ other 
examples of decorated work were from Sud 
bury, Christchurch, and Winchester. ne 
of the most wonderful uses of wood in the 
Gothic times was in the fashioning of the 
church roofs, one of the earliest forms being 
as at Staston, in Suffolk, with every ra‘ter 
cress braced, and the foot framed on to the 
wall-plate, with crosspieces meeting the 
rafter on the outside of the thick wall, simple 
and without carving; then came the tle 
beam type, and the next development the 
marvellous hammer-beam roofs, which were 
to be met with in such numbers in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. There were two fine examy'es 
at Swaffham and March, rather similar '" 
character, and a later one, with pendants 'n 
lieu of the angel so much used before as 4 
finish to the hammer-beam, was to be see? 
at Eltham Palace. ; 

The churches were now decorated with 4 
profusion of carving, screens, font-cove's. 
and bench-ends, wood being perhaps the 
medium largely used by the carver to show 
his ability in design and craftmanship, such 
intricate carving as at Gidleigh and Laven- 
ham testifying eloquently to the skill of the 
artificer in his a 

We have now, with these last examples, 
arrived at the third and culminating stag’ 
of Gothic architecture known as the Perpe? 
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at Walsoken Church, Norfolk. 


dicular, 48 


The detail, however, in the end became com- 
Jicated, profuse, and minute, showing clearly 
that decadence in taste which was the sure 


sien of the passing of a style when mere 
ornament applied im abundance oe 
sidered an advance on good design although 
less. elaborate. Another example of the 
woodwork of this time was to found at 
the Episcopal Palace at Rutland, of which 
he had taken an illustration from Brandon 
showing the fine fan vaulting. : 

The lecturer then considered the first in 
dication of the coming changes in style owing 
to foreign influence. In the reign of 
Henry VIII, early in the XVIth century, 
the influence of the Renaissance was first 
felt in England with the introduction of 
Italian workmen into the country. Their 
work consisted chiefly of the designing and 
carving of detail and ornament superimposed 
on the Gothic foundation, and there were 
some very good examples of their work still 
extant, as in the roof to the great hall at 
Hampton Court Palace, which had been 
started by Cardinal Wolsey; in the choir 
stalls at King’s = Chapel, Cambridge ; 
that crowning triumph of the Gothic period 
at Romsey Abbey; and at Herne Church, in 
all of which the classic character of the 
detail was most pronounced. 

It was the next development of architec- 
tural ornament which left its mark on so 
much of the XVIth-century work in the style 
known as Elizabethan. This work was the 
outcome of the German influence in this 
country, introduced more by literature in the 
form of pattern-books than by the actual 
workmen themselves. 

Typical examples of this work were the 
screens from the Charterhouse, in the hall 
and anti-chapel, built in 1571 by Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk. The chapel 
screen especially displayed the source of its 
inspiration in the debased sloping pilasters 
and the perspective ornamentation of the 
panels ; the one from the hall had half pilaster 
half caryatid embellishments to the upper 
story or attic, which were well-known 
features of the style. 

_As to the development of design in panel- 
ling from the Gothic times onward, the panel- 
ling of Gothic times, or seelyng, as it was 
then termed, was previous to the year 1500, 
composed of far heavier scantlings and 
larger panels than the later work previous 
to the time of Jones and Wren, being gener- 
ally constructed of uprights 3 in. or 4 in. 
square, as far apart as 24 in., and with cross- 
pieces even further separated, and the panels 
of one thick board and the mouldings, if 
any, scratched on the rails and styles, and 
dying away before meeting the crosspieces ; 
the upper panels were frequently treated with 
carving and painting, the lower ones being 
left plain, as in the screen at Haddon in the 
hall and at Rye Church. The most prevalent 
type of decoration over the surface of the 
panel was the linen-fold pattern, which was 
treated in a great variety of ways; the chief 
eens were in the arrangement of the 
olds and shaping of their ends. 

se were some very good examples at 
Chee yne, Basingstoke, and Bramh Hall, 
no sai As time eg ste the els 
we im — and the framing less bulky, 
na in Henry VIilith time the panelling 
Nt much ornamented with carving, such as 
ng A ind heraldic figures and emblems, as 
«i addon and Compton Wynyates, which 
a’so showed the linen-fold decoration; the 


mee ‘gs also became larger, those on the 
on -s being worked in continuous lengths 
: . ed between the horizontals, and 
th ' against plain faces left for 
meth} sane and laborious 
rt but an a€fvance on the earlier one. 
ine. Xt System was to carry the mould- 
vo ind the whole panel, working the 
oo the rail, involving tremendous 


a ,and after that we come to the time 
ee the —a were run separately cut 
ea nitre and — on the styles and 
— in the dining-room from addon, 
_ allowing the framing to be run in con- 
venie lengths, and saving great labour in 
= —_ mitres, though a better way still 
bi : ‘erwards employed; that was to work 
a all in moulded lengths, and then 
notch out the rails to take the uprights, as in 
otk at St; John’s, Oxford. 

bei, Elizabethan panels and framing alike 

olten covered with carving, but it was 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


flat and without modelling, as at Croscombe, 
which also showed a very favourite treat- 
ment of the period, the semicircular arch 
and impost all richly carved. 

As the panel became smaller, ornamenta- 
tion decreased, and decorative effect was 
obtained by the variety in shape and the 
grouping of panels, and by the introduction 
of pilasters and entablatures, as at Haddon 
leng gallery, and at Broughton, though carv- 
ing was still used, but not in the same pro- 
fusion as formerly, this gallery at Haddon 
being exceptionally rich. 

In Jacobean work the panelling was in 
itself simple, but the entablature was 
generally enriched with plaques, panels, and 
the pendants so typical of the period, but the 
ornamentation was centred round the doors, 
fireplaces, and such-like features. 

No review of this subject would be com- 
plete without mentioning some of the 
elaborate hall screens for which the English 
homes have always been so famous, from the 
simple Gothic exgmple at Haddon to the 
elaborate specimen at Middle Temple Hall 
(1570). 

In the screen at Wadham College, Oxford, 
we have one of the most typical examples of 
a hall screen of its time—i.e., about 1610. 
The screen was a recognised feature of the 
hall, separating it from the entrance and the 
kitchen; it was generally the medium for 
elaborate woodwork and carving. At Wad- 
ham the elements of classic knowledge were 
quite apparent, but the Renaissance proper 
et far beyond the grasp of the ave 
builder, and too severe for him to handle; it 
was only through the Dutch and Germans 
that the style got a foothold here, though 
he was Poe to say the florid examples our 
forefathers based their methods on were con- 
siderably purified, and their wild vagaries 
modified before being adapted. The use of 
the orders was fairly correct, and the mould- 
ings of the entablature good in proportion, 
but when we looked at the curious carved 
finials along the gallery front, with prac- 
tically no connexion with it, we realise at 
once the source of the foreign influence. 

The lecturer then showed some examples 
of the flat strapwork carving which was 
characteristic of Elizabethan work, and was 

neraily coarse and ae es though rich 
in general effect. Hatfiel and Sydenham 


were both good examples of the grand stair 
case of the end of the XVIth century and 
beginning of the next. The former showed 
weil the most favoured features of the 
designers of the day. At Compton Wynyates 
the fireplace and panelling showed the later 
woodwork of the style. Another very in- 
teresting late example from Broughton 
Castle was an internal porch, a feature 
which we found in no other period, arranged 
to allow access between other rooms. 

The next phase in English design, the 
Jacobean, was one of greater refinement and 
better proportion. The ornament and carv- 
ing was not so lavish as in the earlier work, 
when every available surface was wrought. 
The relation of the various parts to a coherent 
scheme for the whole rooms was more notice- 
able, though the work still possessed that 
quaint and ungrammatical charm of manner 
which always appealed to us. The Strangers’ 
Hall at Norwich had a very interesting and 
unusual staircase in the bay window built in 
1677 (circa); it was very picturesque, both 
from position and design, with the carved 
pendants between the balusters and the heavy 
newels, and Brancepeth Church had a pulpit 
of about this period, a particularly elaborate 
example. A good Jacobean fireplace was the 
one from St. John’s, Oxford, about 1631, 
which was quietly treated, and the one from 
the Reindeer in Banbury, which was of a 
somewhat later date, had some very good 
panelling and well-carved cartouches, though 
there was one unsatisfactory feature that 
one could not — noticing in both these 
examples, i.e., the centre division and 
pilaster. 

The lecturer then referred to half-timber 
work, called by many different names in 
various localities, such as post and plaster, 
magpie, black and white, and half timber. 
We might safely say of those now remaining 
that they formed some of the most pictur- 
esque architectural monuments which we 
have. An early example of half-timber work 
was that at Stokesa Castle. Other examples 
shown were :—Ford’s Hospital at Coventry ; 
the Guildhall at Lavenham, built about 1550; 
Presbury Old Hall; Moreton Old - Hall; 
Handforth Hall; the porch to the school- 
house at Woebly. 

The picturesque Kentish farmhouse at 
Wick, near Headcorn, and the Guest House 
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at Lingfield possessed the chief characteristics 
of the half-timber work of the home 
counties; it was never elaborate, as in the 
West; the coved soffits, cusping, and curved 
braces worked into patterns were not to be 
seen here, but simply the vertical and 
horizontal timbers and the curved brackets 
to the eaves. 

The half-timber work in England prac- 
tically ceased in the XVIIth century, giving 
way to structures built of more permanent 
materials. 

After the Jacobean era a great change 
came over English architecture, brought about 
by the genius of Inigo Jones, to whom we 
owe the introduction of the .Renaissance 
proper, which altered the whole trend of our 
art and marked also another important 
epoch, which was the severance of the archi- 
tect from the artificer. 

The type of woodwork and carving began 
to change from this date, the classic treat- 
ment gradually becoming the accepted style, 
and it was wonderful to think of the possi 
bility of such an entire change of type in one 
step, as, for instance, to the staircase at 
Forde Abbey, with its elaborately-carved 
balustrade panels from the Elizabethan work 
at Hatfield. The character of panelling 
generally changed from this time; the panels 
became very much larger, and the mouldings 
more elaborate, and what was merely a 
wooden wall covering in the earlier days 
became one of the most important features in 
the general scheme of decoration, as in the 
example from the garden hall at Raynham, 
which was built early in the XVIIth century 
by Inigo Jones. Another good example of 
Jones's woodwork was the staircase at Coles- 
hill, one of the first complete classic houses 
built in England, and the door to the main 
salon showed the correct type of work 
employed there. Another example of Jones's 
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work was the doorway from the double cube- 
room at Wilton. 

One very important factor in woodwork 
which assisted go much to change its 
character about this time was the employ- 
ment of new kinds of timber, Oak had been 
the almost universal material, varied occa- 
sionally by the use of chestnut up to the 
XVIIth century—of course in structural and 
decorative work; rarer woods were doubt- 
less used in furniture and smaller fittings, 
but after that time walnut and then mahogany 
came into favour, and softer woods with less 
pronounced grain utilised for the carved 
work. It was obvious what an effect such a 
change in material must have on the methods 
and results of the wood-carver’s work; the 
flat strapwork and the carved ornament in 
low relief of Elizabethan time gave way by 
degrees to the charming classic designs and 
technical tours de force of Grinling Gibbons 
and Cibber, whose treatment of floral swags 
and pendants were wonderful in their truth 
to nature and their technical skill. A con- 
necting link between Wren and Inigo Jones 
was John Webb, who, as Jones's pupil, 
worked with him on many of his buildings, 
and carried out others of his own in very 
similar style. Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, 
was his best work, and possessed a very fine 
wooden staircase, with elaborate pierced 
panels in the balustrade and an effective 
treatment of the newel. 

It seemed extraordinary to us that at the 
same time that Jones and Webb were carry- 
ing out such typical Renaissance work wood- 
work of a Jacobean, and even woodwork of 
an Elizabethan type, was still being actively 
executed; but it must be remembered that 
this classic work, directly inspired from 
Italy, was very restricted, its influence being 
confined to one man and his pupils, but with 
the advent of Wren and his school the 
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knowledge of classic art was very widely 
disseminated, and the older types of work 
which had grown up in the country and been 
handed down traditionally from father to 
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son among the English builders ceased to 
continue. In the hands of this school the 
treatment of woodwork was entirely changed. 
and a general composition was required in 
lieu of isolated features connected by 4 
certain amount of wooden wall covering with- 
out much incident. A walk through the part 
of Hampton Court carried out by Wren 
would explain his meaning; every room had 
been set out with a view to the spacing of 
the large panels, which from now onwards 
formed such an important factor of the 
whole scheme of decoration. During Wren's 
time we notice the beginning of specialisation 
in the trades; before Jones’s time the 
architect, designer, builder, and _ trades 
man, to use the word in its original sense. 
were one and the same. He then lifted the 
architect to a separate position, and in 
Wren’s time, not only were the various trades 
strongly defined, but the carver, for instance, 
began to apply himself to work in some 
special material, such as Gibbons to wood- 
work and Cibber to stone, and for the time 
being the resulting work was of the best, 
but afterwards slowly deteriorated. A fine 
example of Wren’s designs and Gibbons’s 
carving was St. Lawrence Jewry. 

The lecturer concluded by showing the 
woodwork of the choir-stalls of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 





BOOKS. 
Alphabets Old and New. By Lewts F. 14. 
Third edition. Illustrated. (Lond.n: 


B. T. Batsford. 5s. net.) 

ALTHOUGH the subject of lettering has be! 
given much attention during recent ye" 
the revival in fine forms has not extended s° 
far as it might do. In spite of the efforts 0! 
leading designers, there yet remains a v '¢ 
field for the reformer to conquer. Un! 
tunately, one of the best exponents of ¢ id 
style died last year, regretted by all cra!'s- 
men, but His influence survives. One of ‘he 
last acts of the late Mr. Lewis F. Day «5 
to pass for press the third edition of '\'s 
standard book on alphabets, and this fascin'- 
ing work should . in the hands of all 
architects, sculptors, designers, and (t'¢ 
humbler but not less interested workers wi 
use lettering in any artistic way. More thn 
half of the illustrations were selected by Mi. 
Day from ancient examples, but specimens 0! 
the work of Professor Selwyn Image, 
fessor Beresford Pite, Mr. Anning Bell, \- 
Crane, Mr. Cromar Watt, the author of the 
book, and other artists are included. 
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rhe Local Government Annual and Official 
1 for 1911. (274, Farringdon- 
street, London, E.C. 1s. 6d. 
Tur 1911 issue of this useful little annual 
has just been Pesaro The main portion 
of the book is devoted to the di , which 
gives the names and addresses of the chief 
officials of all corporations, London borough 
councils, county councils, boards of guardians, 
urban and rural district councils, county and 
borough asylums, etec., throughout the king- 
dom, as well as a list of the City companies 
of London. The latest addition will be found 
in particulars of London markets, Central 
Unemployed Committee, and Metropolitan 
Labour Exchanges. In addition to the 
directory there is much useful information 
relating to baths and washhouses, and electric 
light undertakings in the boroughs of 
London, and an abstract is included of the 
local government legislation of 1910. The 
charges for water and gas in London are 
shown, and the population of the various 
provincial unions ts given. There is also a 
list of all the parks and open spaces of the 
metropolis, with the local authorities con- 
trolling them. The editor of this excellent 
and reliable annual is Mr. 8S. Edgecumbe 
Rogers. 


The “ Practical Engineer"’ Electrical Pocket 
Book and Diary, 1911. (London: The 
Technical Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Pp. 567. 1s. 6d. net.) 


ReceNT progress in electrical engineering has 
demanded the revision of several sections in 
this handbook.- Thus the articles on the 
dynamo and kindred appliances have been 
thoroughly revised, and among other altera 
tions and revisions are notes on the Ward, 
Leonard, Ilgner, and Westinghouse equaliser 
systems, and fresh matter relative to 
balancers and boosters, metallic filament 
lamps, and the Edison storage cell. A valu- 
able feature of the new edition is the 
synopsis of the Electric Lighting Act, 1909. 


The “ Practical Engineer” Pocket Book and 

Diary, 1911. (London: The Technical 
Publishing Company, Ltd. Pp. 703. 
1s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts useful companion once more exhibits an 
increased number of pages, as well as careful 
revision keeping the contents closely up to 
date. Among subjects on which notes are 
now given for the first time may be men- 
tioned balt and roller bearings, calorimeters, 
fuel economisers, magnetic clutches, pneu- 
matic tools, pyrometry, and mechanical 
stokers. Various additional tables have been 
included, and altogether it is clear that those 
possessing earlier copies will do well to 
procure examples of the present revised issue. 


A Manual of Technical Plumbing and 
Sanitary Science. By 8. BanLow BENNETT, 
Lecturer on Sanitary Engineering and 
Instructor im Practical Plumbers’ Work to 
the Durham County Council. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. (London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1910. Pp. 286.) 


\ nook which has reached a third edition has 
proved its value, and comes to the reviewer 
- the mark of popular approval. The 
aos aim was mainly to provide the 
~ ent of plumbing with a manaal of 
— ‘ly science, and he has done this and 
\rithmetic, plane and solid geometry, 
p ‘ysis, and chemistry are all discussed, and 
= adrition there is much useful information 
Sh sa ractical work of the plumber in con- 
oe vith roofs, water supplies (cold and 
re ‘ng apparatus, sanitary fittings and 
a, ete. Many illustrations are given, 
i fu | inde adds to the value of a very 


usefy, 


The Vechanical Ww - 
ass orld” Pocket Diar 
; “a wi “7 re (Manchester vo | 

; } i a. ¥: 0 . 0., Ltd. 
Jay an : Marnya & Co., Ltd.) — 


A sMALL portion only of 

oliteary the tw - 

Facing ssue of this book is taken pong og 

tients, the remainder consisting of a collec- 

ae : ‘ useful engineering notes, rules, tables 

wide Some thirty-two pages have been 

= i by revision and condensation of 
© more permanent contents space 
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has been afforded for the introduction of a 
large amount of new matter. The number of 
illustrations has been increased by about 50 
per cent., and the whole work thoroughly 
revised. 


The “‘ Mechanical World’’ Electrical Pocket 
Book for 1911. (Emmott & Co., Ltd., 65, 
King-street, Manchester, and 20, Bedford- 
street, London, W.C.) 

Tuts work, which is also published at Tokyo, 
Japan, includes a diary for the year, but its 
chief and by no means inconsiderable value 
consists in a collection of electrical engineer- 
ing notes, rules, tables, and data. In the 
Horney issue space has been found for a 
arge number of new tables. A new section 
on Liquid Starters has been introduced. In 
all these sections much useful data ‘and 
tabular information has been given. In 
general, the book has been revised and new 
illustrations introduced. 


The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries 
Year-Book 1910-11. Edited by Atex. J. 
Putie. (Scott, Greenwood, & Son. 5s.) 

THE compiler of this volume, specially useful, 

of course, to those engaged in library work, 

notes the recent improvements which have 
taken place in the planning of libraries, and 
ives as frontispiece an illustration of Mr. 

reenslade’s elevation of the National Library 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. The list of archi- 
tects who have designed public libraries in 
the United Kingdom is instructive. 


Supplement to the Third Edition of the Law 
Of Building, Engineering, and Shipbuild- 
ing Contracts. By Atrrep A. Hupson, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Sweet & 
Maxwell. 1910. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Txis supplement contains the report of three 

cases bearing on the rights and liabilities of 

contractors and employers, as well as on the 
duties and obligations of engineers and archi- 
tects of such im ce that the author has 
thought it desirable to issue them as a supple- 
nent to the third edition of his work, which 
appeared in February, 1907. There are notes 
preceding the reports of the cases explaining 
their ag 00 and bringing them into hne 


with the text of the treatise. 
Where to Live Round London (Northern 
Side). Edited by Prescorr Row and 


A. H. Anperson. (London: The Home- 
land Association, Ltd., Bedford-street, 
W.C., and Frederick Warne & Co. Is. 
net.) 
Tue third edition of this useful little work 
has been issued, and we note that several 
residential districts not hitherto dealt with 
have been included, and the whole informa- 
tion has been revised and brought up to date. 
The book gives that practical information 
which is required by hen who are lookin 
for a district in which to settle down, an 
it forms an exceedingly usefal handbook. 
The districts dealt with are comprised, as a 
rule, in the area some 5 to 40 miles from 
the heart of London. A chapter on the 
“Geology and Subsoils of the District,” by 
Mr. O. A. Shrubsole, F.G.S., is included, and 
also several photographic illustrations. 


The Year's Art, 1911.. Compiled by A. C. R. 
Carter. (London: Hutchinson & Co. 5s.) 
Tue thirty-second annual issue of this well- 
arranged and useful work has just been 
issued. Mr. Carter gives a review of art in 
the past year, and this is followed by an 
epitome of matters relating to the arts of 
painting, sculpture, engraving, and archi- 
tecture, and schools of design. The directory 
of artists and art-workers is particularly 
useful. The volume includes illustrations. 


Guide to Patents, Trade Marks, and Desi ns. 
Fourth edition. (London: J. 8. Withers 
& Spooner, Chartered Patent Agents, 323, 
High Holborn, W.C.) 

Tue object of this useful little guide—con- 

sisting of some twenty-five pages—is to ex- 

plain to inventors the steps necessary in con- 
nexion with the protection of inventions and 
the registration of trade marks and designs. 

It does not, of course, profess to be exhaus- 

tive, but it deals with matters on which 

information is frequently sought. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Curr Castites AND Cave DWELLINGS OF 
Evrorre. By 8. Baring Gould, M.A. Pp. 324. 
(Seeley & Co., Lid. 12s. 6d. net.) 

THe INVENTOR’s ADVISER ON PATENTS, 
Desians, AND Trape Marks. By Reginald 
Haddan. Pp. 484. (Harrison & Sons.) 

Guipe To Patents, TRADE MARKS, AND 
Destens. By J. 8S. Withers & Spooner. 
Fourth edition. Pp. 25. (Published by the 
authors at 323, High Holborn, W.C.) 

Istz or WIGHT, ITs CHURCHES AND 
Reticious Houses (County Churches oa 
By J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Pp. 180. 
(George Allen & Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE TELEPHONE IN 
EUROPE. B Herbert Laws Webb, 
M.Inst.E.E. With an _ Introduction by 
org Cox. Pp. 78. (Electrical Press, 
at -) 


»— 
i a 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ 
STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 


At the last meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, when the President 
read an address to students,* Professor 
Reilly read some critical notes on the drawings 
submitted by students in the recent com- 
petitions. 

In the course of his remarks, Professor 
Reilly said: “To be asked by my fellow- 
members of the Council to join the band 
of those who have delivered this annual 
criticism is no small honour, and at the same 
time no small responsibility. There is a 
responsibility both to the Institute and to 
the competitors, and I trust that neither will 
resent anything I may say in my position 
of candid friend of both. For I feel very 
strongly that the exhibition before us in 
its broadest aspects is the best indication 
we have of the general state of architectural 
thought among the younger generation. 
Students’ work, at any rate in England, 
follows very closely—much too closely, I 
venture to say—the trend of current archi- 
tectural taste, and whether an exercise be 
supposed to be in the principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, and Chambers or not, the result is 
generally a pretty faithful reflex of the latest 
competition devices of our competitively 
successful architects. In the absence of any 
national system of training in design it 
could hardly be otherwise. A year ago it 
was my good fortune to see in America the 
designs for the Stewardson scholarship, 
which holds there a similar position to our 
Soane medallion. The chief difference, as 
it strikes me now, was not that the best work 
was better, but that in the hundred or more 
designs submitted for this one prize the 
general level of accomplishment was con- 
siderably higher than it is here. Among 
our students we have evidence before us 
to-night of many men of brilliant imagi- 
native power and great artistic ability, 
but they seem to lack that technical accom- 
plishment in design, that knowledge of 
architectural effects and possibilities, which 
is for ability fully to justify 
itself. But if the best men suffer from lac 
of continuous training in design, how much 
more do the lesser? Indeed, the main 
advantage of schools of design—the only 
modern equivalent to consistent architectural 
tradition—is that the general level is raised. 

This may seem a digression from my main 
subject to-night, but it leads to this sugges- 
tion, that the Institute which has now taken 
in hand the training as well as the examining 
of students should make training in design 
the keystone of its system. History, mathe- 
matics, construction, materials, oe 
else, should be subsidiary to what after 
is our main excuse for existence. Instead, 
therefore, of a couple of small designs and an 
elaborate system of written papers, I suggest 
the Institute should substitute a minimum 
of papers and a series of designs to which the 
Tite and Soane might be a fit culmination. 
As it is, I think the winners of these prizes 








* See our last issue, p. 135. 
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might be allowed to qualify for membership 
just as the Prix de Rome, ipso facto, obtains 
for its holders their diplomas of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Sketches, measured drawings, 
essays, colour studies, valuable as they are 
as means of study, all pale in interest before 
a single honest attempt to evoke the noblest 
function of the human mind, its power of 
imaginative creation. Ultimately, all works 
of art must live by their appeal to the imagi- 
nation ; that is the divine fire without which 
the cleverest renderiag, the deepest scholar- 
ship, are but negative accomplishments. Now 
there could hardly have been chosen two 
subjects making a more immediate appeal to 
the imagination than those for this year’s 
Soane and Tite prizes—a bridge and a gateway 
to a capital city, and a wooded island in a 
lake set apart for the solemn rites of burial. 
They are ideal subjects, and our students— 
and all of us for the matter of that—should 
be encouraged to dream dreams ; so-called 
English common sense and Jove of compro- 
mise will follow fast enough in practical 
oftice work.” 


o.<i>~*- 


GENERAL NEWS. 








Appointments. 

The Local Government Board has san 
tioned the appointment of Mr. W. 8S. Matson 
and Mr. W. E. Mitchener as Sanitary 
Inspectors in the City of London. 

Mr. Cuthbert Brown has been appointed 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Edmonton 
Urban District Council, Middlesex. He is a 
Northumbrian, and was educated at the 
Royal Grammar School, Newcastle. He was 
articled to Mr. A. M. Fowler, City Engineer 
of Newcastle, and afterwards served ander 
Mr. W. G. Laws. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed Surveyor to the Bedlingtonshire 
Urban Council, and afterwards Borough Sur- 
veyor and Water Engineer at Chelmsford. 


National Gallery of British Art. 

The Keepership, vacated by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. MacColl as Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, has been conferred upon Mr. 
Charles Aitken, Director of the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery. Mr. Aitken, who is forty-one 
years of age, was educated at Clifton School 
and New College, Oxford. He was appointed 
to the Whitechapel Art Gallery ten years ago, 
and has done highly successful work in 
organising the exhibitions there of the older 
and modern arts, both European and Asiatic, 
which have proved so attractive and instruc- 
tive to the inhabitants of Eastern and 
Western London alike. More than three 
millions visited the Gallery in the last ten 
years, and Mr. Aitken has well earned his 
great popularity in Whitechapel as elsewhere. 

The Wallace Collection. 

Mr. D.-S. MacColl, Keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank (Tate 
Gailery), has been appointed Keeper of the 
Wallace Collection and Museum, Manchester- 
square, W., vice Mr. Claude Phillips, retired. 
Mr. MacColl is, with Mr. Phillips, a well- 
known writer upon art topics; he was en- 
trusted with the arrangement and display of 
the Turner collections in the new wing at 
Millbank, and was custodian of the exhibits 
belonging to the Chantrey Trust. To Mr. 
Phillips, the first Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, ave largely due the arrangement 
of its contents and the compilation of most 
of the catalogues; he was until lately chief 
expert adviser for the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, and has contributed to several 
leading art magazines and reviews. 

A Railway for Greater London (North). 

A Bill will be introduced during the 
current session for the construction of a rail- 
way from Feltham to Tilbury Docks which is 
intended to link up ali the present trunk Jines 
directly with the docks, and to contribute to 
the development of the Port of London. The 
project provides for junctions with the main 


lines at Barking (London, Tilbury, and 
Southend), Edmonten and Ilford ‘(G.E.), 
Wood Green (G.N.), Hendon (Midland), 


Wembley Park (Metropolitan and 
Sudbury (District), Noctholt and Soak 
(G.W. ard G.C. Joint), and Feltham (L. and 
8.W.). Lord Weardale and Colonel Ivor 
Philipps, M.P., have charge of the measure. 
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Surveyors as Referees for Land Tax Values 
and Appeals. 

In pursuance of the Finance (1909-10) Act, 
1910, a panel of Fellows of the Surveyors 
Institution has been chosen by the Reference 
Committee for England to hear appeals against 
decisions of the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners relative to valuations and assessments 
of duties on land values. ‘The panel consists 
of Sir Alexander Rose Stenning, Mr. Howard 
Martin, Mr. Daniel Watney, and Mr. Charles 
Bidwell, of Ely, Past-Presidents of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution; Mr. P. Fox Tackett; Mr. 
D. H. MaeNicoll, of Abergele; Mr. J. G. 
Drew, of Exeter; Mr. H. W. Braton, of 
Gloucester; Mr. H. M. Cobb, of Higham, 
Kent: Mr. J. D. Wallis, of Manchester ; 
Mr. J. M. Clark, of Haltwhistle; Mr. 
J. Farrer, of Oulton, near Leeds; and Mr. 
Thomas Jones, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., of 
Little George-street, S.W. 

Jubilee of a Firm of Art Workmen. 

In June will be celebrated the jubilee of 
the firm which was established, with a capital 
of 7/. and an unsecured loan of 100/., under 
the name of Morris, Marshali, Faulkner, & 
Co., for which designs were made by William 
Morris, Ford Madox Brown, D. G. Rossetti, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Philip Webb, 
and Mr. O. J. Faulkner, who also shared, with 
the late Mr. George Campfield, in the execu- 
tion of the work. Amongst other workers for 
the firm were Mr. F. Brangwyn, Mr. W. de 
Morgan (chiefly in respect of decorative tiles), 
Mr. Napier Hemy, Mr. Charles Holloway, 
and Messrs. Harry and Albert Goodwin. 
‘The original circular says :—*‘ These artists 
R have felt more than most ple the 
want of some one place where they could 
either obtain or get produced work of a genuine 
and beautiful character.” 

Glasgow Cathedral Roof. 

The members of the Technical College 
Architectural Craftsman’s Society visited 
Glasgow Cathedral on Saturday last week 
for the purpose of inspecting the work in 
progress in connexion with the restoration of 
the roof. Mr. M‘Leay, clerk of works, of 
H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh—from 
which permission for the visit was granted 
by Mr. Oldrieve—received the party and 
conducted them in the inspection. Before 
ascending to the roof Mr. M‘Leay showed the 
visitors the plans of the work, and also a pile 
of old oak rafters belonging to the XIIIth 
century, they having been used in connexion 
with the original construction of the vener- 
able edifice. While most of the rafters were 
in an advanced stage of decay, a number were 
remarkably well preserved. The construction 
of the new roof was begun in May of last 
year. The work is progressing rapidly, the 
portion of the roof above the choir being 
farthest advanced, 

——-~--~-e— 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


The Commonwealth Capital. 

The Commonwealth Government has 
decided to offer three premiums for the best 
plans or designs for the laying-out of the 
future Australian Federal capital in the Cran- 
bera district of New South Wales. 
will be 1,750/., the second 750/., and the third 
5007. All the architects and town-planners 
of the world may compete, and contour sur- 
veys of the site will be sent to every city of 
importance to assist competitors. Eight 
months will be allowed for the preparation 
of plans, and the Commonwealth Government 
will decide and make the awards.— West. 
minster Gazette. 


International Competition for Plans for 
“Palais de Justice” at Athens. 

The Greek Minister in London sends to the 
R.I.B.A. particulars of an international com. 
petition which is being promoted by the 
Hellenic Government for a ‘Palais de Jus- 
tice” to be erected in Athens. The conditions 
were published in Greek and French in the 
Government Gazette of December 10/23, a 
copy of which may be seen in the Institute 
Library. The particulars quoted hereunder 
and further informatiion will be found in the 
R.1.B.A. Journal of February 4, 1911. 

The Palais de Justice is to be erected upon 
a site situate at the point of intersection of 
the Boulevard de Kephissia and the Rue 
Régile. The form of the building is to be 
rectangular. Two sides are to be each 100 






The first . 
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metres long, one of which will run alony the 
Boulevard’ de Kephissia, and the two «the; 
sides each 80 metres long. 

The maximum cost is fixed at 4,00 00 
drachmas (= 160,000/.). 

The competition being international, any 
native or foreigner who has the necessary 
architectural knowledge and who complies 
with the conditions of the competition shall 
be qualified to participate therein. 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Grammar Schoo! 
Competition. 

The foliowing eight architects were invited 
to compete :—Messrs. Russell & Cooper, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, Messrs 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Mr. H. Carte: 
Pegg, Mr. J. A. Allan, Mr. John T. Lee, 
and Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross. 

The President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects appointed Mr. Johv 
Bilson, F.R.I.B.A., of Hull, to act as assessor, 
and the assessor has now made his report, 
selecting the design of Mr. 8. B. Russell, 
F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, 11, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C., 
for the first place. The Governors of the 
school have accepted his recommendation, 
reserving to themselves the right to make such 
modifications as they think desirable. The 
plans will be on exhibition at the Brighton 
Grammar School, 80, Buckingham-road, 
Brighton, from Saturday, February 11, until 
Wednesday, February 15, from ten to half 
past seven o'clock. 

Secondary School at Northampton. 

Competitive designs are to be invited from 
architects practising in the borough or county 
of Northampton for the erection of a 
secondary school for girls at Northampton at 
15,000/., which sum will include the furnish 
ing of the building. Im addition there will 
be the expense of levelling the grounds, 
estimated at about 1,000/. The building is 
to be designed to accommodate 400 scholars, 
but provision is to be made at present for 
300 only. An outline plan of the remainder 
of the accommodation is to be shown in the 
designs. The architect will not be paid any 
commission in respect of the additional 
accommodation outlined in the designs, nor 
have any legal claim to carry out the addition 
at a later date. The commission of 5 per 
cent. upon the present building is to cover 
any reasonable alterations in the designs which 
the Education Committee may require. The 
author of the designs piaced second, if he is 
not the author of those placed first, is to 
receive a premium of 20 guineas, and the 
author of the designs placed third a premium 
of 10 guineas. On the understanding that 
the Surveyor to the Education Committee 
will not compete, he is to be employed to 
level and lay out the site, and to be paid a 
commission at the rate of 5 per cent. upon 
the cost, but his total commission is not to 
exceed 50/. in any event. 


Oakdale, Newport, Model Villiage Competition. 

The competition which was instituted for 
the planning of a model village at Oak«dale, 
near Newport, Mon., for the Oakdale Naviga- 
tion Colliery Company, Ltd., proved very 
popular. Sixty-five sets of drawings were 
submitted, and the designs reached a high 
level of excellence, those by Mr. J. Hollier, 
Inverticilling, N.B., being placed first by the 
Directors of the Oakdale Colliery Company, 
Ltd., and they have awarded him the premium 
of 105/. The total number of houses provided 
for is 660, or ten houses to the acre. he 
design submitted under the motto “ Hygiene ” 
was placed second in order of merit, and t!.at 


submitted under the motto “Monmout! ” 
third. 


Scunthorpe, Lincoinshire, Congregationa! 
Church and Schools. 
The designs submitted by Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.., 
have been placed first in this competition. 


oo 


WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

In the Islington district of Birmingham 4 
Methodist Institute has been erected, to serve 
the purposes of a senior Sunday school and of 
a home for the Wesley Guild. The institute. 


which has frontages to two main thorou,!' 
fares, has been designed by 
of Birmingham, 
Dallow & Sons, Blackheath. 
hall is capab'e of seating 400 people. 


Messrs. Harpe’. 
and built by Messrs. J 
The assembly- 
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FEBRUARY 10, 1911.] 
EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


‘ure7and the®Royal Academy of 





Art icy lie title of the leading article this week, 
dealing with the unequal representation of the 
ts at the Academy and the tuition in archi- 
tecture provided. A brief review of the history 
of the Academy is given. 

“Notes” (p. 165) include: “ The Lettering 
upon Architectural Plans *; Town Planning 


Exhibition at Chelsea” ; “ The Liverpool 
Memorial Scheme”; “Coronation Decorations 
in the Streets.” 


Professor W. R. Lethaby read a paper, entitled 

Aa Introduction to the Study of Greek Art,” 
before the Architectural Association on Monday 
». 166). It dealt in an able way with the 
history of Greek architecture. 


The Exhibition of Lithographs at the Goupil 
Gallery is noticed on p. 166. 


The Carpenters’ Hall Lecture on Arts Con- 
nected with Building reported this week is 
“The Art of the Woodworker,” by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, jun. (p. 170). 


\ résumé of Professor Reilly’s views on the 
drawings submitted in the R.I.B.A. Students’ 
Competitions is given on p. 173. 


The Monthly Review of Construction (p. 177) 
includes: ‘* Manchester Y.M.C.A, Building es 
illustrated); ‘‘* Universal’ Concrete Beams 
and Flooring” ; and notes, etc. 


The Building Trade Section (p. 182) includes : 
‘Brotherhood in the Building Trade” ; 
‘London Association of Master Decorators” ; 
‘Master Builders’ Associations’ ; “ Projected 
New Buildings in the Provinces”; “ Applica- 
tions under the Building Acts,” etc., ete. 


An abstract of a paper on “ The Dissociation 
of Competitive Designs and Tenders,” by Mr. 
R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., read before the last 
— of the Concrete Institute, appears on 
p 1S6. 


Mr. William Woodward read a paper before 
the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday on “ The 
a of Fire-Resisting Construction ” 
». 186) 


\ case under the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Acts, “ Trustees, Execu- 
tors, and Securities Corporation, Ltd. ». London 
County Council,” is reported on p- 187. 


Our Law Reports include : “ Neale v. Wallis & 
—_ Ltd.”’—ancient light case; “Rea v. 
andon County Council Kensington boun- 
dary wall dispute. p. 188 

t i - p. > 


~— Lin 


_ peered 


MEETINGS. 








Fripay, Feprvary 10. 
Queen's College, London, — Professo 
Rinne, cotege, 5 r A. Wallac 
“inington, R.B.A., A.B.E., on “Some of the Qualities 


Ww _ are Characteristic of Great Art”—II. 3 p.m 
Westminster Technical In- 


sHitute ptr tnty Council 
; (i theent-square).—Mr, J. 8, Dow on “ Iitamina- 


-_ he \ 7.30 p.m, 
Van i wh a Engineers (Students’ Meeting).—The 
a. a ourt Lecture on “ Rivers and Estuaries,"’ 


‘cary Hunter, M.Inst.C.E. 8 p-m, 
SATURDAY, FPesrvary Il. 


Th j itectural 4 > a ® 
—_ O ’ Holloway-roné er pb sd pareveians 
ia mt r _ Institution. -Mr. T. G. ‘ackson R.A., M.A 
Feica ‘cture: The Byzantine and ‘Romanes: ue 

hy 3 p.m, ey 

nites Stiution of Engine ; 
6.30 | | J, Sngineers.—Annual dinner 
J | ‘ p-m., at Hotel Ceci i ir 

J con, PRB. in foe ec 7 the President, Sir 

. Monpay, Fesrvary 13. 

Rad stitute of Britisa hi 
Waterhouse wh Architects,-(1) Mr. Paul 
of Lana. =: M.4.Oxon, on “The Artistic Development 

Th, > () paper by Mr. BE. A. Rickards. p.m 
penters’ preted, Clerks of Works’ Association (Car- 
Seen “\,_Jondon-wall).—Paper by Mr. Samuel J 
of Trae | tour ee Labour Exchange) on “ Board 
Adout., hour Exchanges: Th Means 
A ” el for its Accomplishment = _ = 
Mr. Bay Of London (Victoria and Tibert Museum).- 

Sees t Pletcher on “ Westminster Abbe oer = 
“ Architect at¥ of Arehitects.Mr. C. H. B. Quennell on 
tions.” Sh and its Relation to Everyday Condi- 

Royal Sax iter ° 
On, ‘wary Institute (Lectures f : 
Officers) | ' . vres for Sanit 
pl x. Charles Porter on “Sanitary laws 


Seidl Turspay, Feprvary 14, 
Fletcher o2 <plondon (British Musewm).—Mr. Banister 


, ‘Roman T 
Lantern illustrations, 1130p, Adueducts, and Bridges.” 


THE BUILDER. 


_ Royal Academy of Arts.--The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Gloucester, Honorary Professor of Ancient History in 
the Royal Academy, on “‘ The Merovingian Abbey of St. 
Martin of Tours (4.p. 472—a.p. 999): The Model of the 
Great Churches of the Middle Ages,” 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Paper to be further 
discussed, “The Detroit River Tunnel, between Detroit, 
Michigan, and Windsor, Canada,” by Mr. W. J. Wilgus ; 
(2, time permitting) Mr. W. T. Douglass on “‘ Coast- 
Erosion.’’ 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lecture). 
Professor Henry Adams on “ Supervision and Reports." 

p.m. t 

Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
(Tncorporated).— Annual general meeting, Trocadero 
Restaurant (Oak Room), Piceadilly-cireus, London, W. 
(1) Presidential address by Mr. O. M. Row; (2) 
discussion on the two papers read by Mr. C. R. Honiball 
at the June and October meetings on the “ Humidity of 
the Air” ; (3) paper by Mr. J. H. Blizard, A.M-Inst.C.E., 
“The Ventilation and Heating of Public Buildings and 
their Relation to the Prevention of Tuberculosis’’ ; (4) 
address by Mr. W. H. Hurtley, D.Se., on “ Dust’’ and 
“Observations on the Action of Hot Water on Iron 
Pipes. in Connexion with Hot Water Supply " ; (5) 
=_ by Mr. E. R. Dolby, M.1.Mech.E., entitled 
“Some Doubtful Points in Gravity and Hot Water 
Heating.” 2.30 p.m. 

The Koyal Santary Institute (90, Buckingham Palace- 
road, 8 W.).—Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1. , 
on “Surface Water Supplies for Small Communities." 
Discussion to follow. § p.m. 

Nottingham Architectural Society. Exhibition of 
Designs of Ecclesiastical Work and criticism by Mr. 
W. RB. Gleave. 

Wepwespay, Fesrvary 15. 


The Carpenters’ Company (Lectures on Arts Connected 
with Building).—‘‘ A Demonstration in Modelling,”’ by 
Mr. A. E. D »A.R.A. 7.45 pom. 

London County Council Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. W. T. Creswell, 
P.S.1., on “ The Taxation of Land Values "’-—-V. 8.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.--Paper by Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver, of London. 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
ig Dr. Charles Porter on ‘Sanitary Law '’—B 

p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.im. 


Tuurspay, Feprvary 16. 


Carpenters’ Hall, Leondon-irall Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Architect to the L.C.C., on “ The Transition of London's 
Plan and the Disappearance of its Land Marks and 
és ate” = 6 Sm. 

Edinburgh Architectural 
dinner. 

Society of Antiquaries 

Illuminating Engineering Society (Royal Society o 
Arts, John-street, Adelphi, London).— Discussion on 
“School Lighting.” The discussion will be opened by 
two papers on the subject (1) by Dr. J. Kerr, Medical 
Officer to the L.C.C., and (2) Dr. N. Bishop Harman. 
8 p.m. 


Association. Associates’ 


8.30) p.m. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers (at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Whitehall).—Joint meeting with the 
Architectural Association. Paper on “‘ The Architectural 
and Engineering Features of the Royal Automobile 
Club Building,”’ by Mr. 8. Bylander. 7.30 p.m. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects.— 


Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A.Cantab, on ‘‘ French Mediaeval 


Sculpture."’ Lantern illustrations. 8 p.m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.-Annual general 
meeting. % p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Lecture by 


the Lord Bishop of Birmingham. 6.45 p.m. 

London County Counce! “estminster Technical 
Institute (Vincent-square, S.W.).—Mr. J. S. Dow, B.Sc., 
on “ Tiumination “VI. 7.30 p.m. : 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Dr. Charles Porter on ‘Sanitary Law Cc, 
7 p-m. ‘ah: 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Socvety.—Mr. J. M‘Kissack on “‘ Rothenburg on the 
Tauber.”’ Illustrated. § p.m. 

Saturpay, Fesrvary 18. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to completed 
Building for the Royal Automobile Club, Pall-mall. 
3 p.m. 
he Royal Institution.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., M.A., 
F.S.A., on “ Architecture: The Byzantine and Roman- 
esque Period —II. 3 p.m. 


an 
7 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of February 9, 1861. 








Masters and Men. 

Ar a recent meeting of the workmen 
employed in the South-Western pottery, and 
their wives, the proprietor, Mr. Goorge 
Jennings, in the course of an address to them 
said :—‘ I propose to build you some cot- 
tages which shall be cool in summer, warm 
in winter, and healthy at all times ; and, if 
you throw a few cinders on your sitting-room 
fire before retiring to rest, you will have 
a supply of pure warm air circulating in your 
sleeping apartments during the night such 
as will make your repose refreshing and tend 
to invigorate your minds and bodies. I 
am sorry to say that houses generally are 
built more like diving-bells than human 
abodes; and in these children and women 
spend the largest — of their time. 


entilation is scarcely ever considered ; but 


having, as 
hope soon to pro. ide y 


feel, solved that problem, I 
ou with healthy homes 


175 


and garden-ground sufficient to employ 
your leisure, which will add to the comforts 
of your families and yourselves.” 


Lt. 
i alld 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Tite Prize Designs. 


vag HE illustrations of the Tite designs 
which we sive this week complete 
our reproductions cf those pre- 
; miated in this competition. Incur 
issue for January 27 will be found the prize 
designs by Mr. Foggitt and the design by 
Mr. W. G. Newton, awarded Certificate of Hon. 
Mention. Professor Reilly, in the course of his 
critical remarks on the drawings, said: “I 
think particularly in the Tite prize has the 
Committee's choice of problem been justified. 
The jury must have had a very difficult 
task in determining the result. Having 
set so fine a subject, were, they by their 
award to throw Palladio to the winds 
and choose irrespective of all else the most 
poetical conception—the design which satis- 
fied the spirit rather than the letter of their 
problem ? It must have been a sore tempta- 
tion, but English common sense has won, and 
 F. 13” has been placed first. It is, indeed. 
the most Italian design sent in, Rramantesque 
in general character. Mr. Foggitt has also 
made more of the Italian idea of a campo 
santo than the other competitors. Cutting 
a great wedge out of his island he has con- 
trived a broad sloping way up to his chapel, 
flanking it on either side with arcaded 
terraces set back one behind the other. At 
the head of the slope stands the finely- 
composed facade of the chapel, the dome of 
which crowns the island. The unobtrusive 
perspective hardly does justice to this effective 
approach. Mr: H. Boddington, whois placed 
second, sends a much better set of drawings. 
yua drawings, than the winner. I commend 
his half-inch detail as an example of how 
classical architecture should be drawn, with 
& quiet pencil or washed-ink line, and 
geometrically yet tenderly shaded. He has 
designed for his main building a temple-like 
structure with a iinely-conceived portico, 
and has wisely placed it, as the Greeks would 
have done, some little distance up the hull- 
side, leaving the mountain behind to form 
a background. The interior of this building 
is particularly good. Half-way up his long 











sloping approaches, however, stand two 
octagonal! structures for columbaria, and 
these are rather a blot on his scheme. They 


suggest to me both by their shape and detail 
garden pavilions rather than tombs. But 
the whole conception, if a little long for the 
island, is quiet and dignified, and the detail 
(except for one or two lapses, such as the 
archway with a broken cornice and the 
pediments without any tie in the Newgate- 
like niches) is good and expressive. “EK 
@ANATOT NIKOZ,” if he has failed to win 
the prize, will win his victory from life 
itself. A man so sensitive to the poetical 
possibilities of his art will gain happiness, 
and pain, too, no doubt, from all he under- 
takes, but at any rate he will live a real life. 
His two perspective drawings have the 
solemnity and mystery of an early Macter- 
linck drama. I think his main building. 
with its high enclosed atrium, has something 
of the remoteness—the dignity combined 
with simplicity—that we find in the best 
Greek work. He has justified his use of 
ireek detail, if any justification were needed, 
by a quotation from Chambers :—‘ It should 
always be remembered that the stream is 
purest at the head.” Mr. Rees, to whom a 
certificate ef honour has also been awarded, 
sends a very sensible set of sepia drawings, 
a little sloppy in finish due to their pencil 
line. Cockerell and our great classic archi- 
tects always used a thin ink line. This com- 
petitor absorbs the whole island in his scheme, 
but has handicapped himself in the eves of the 
jury by levelling half of it to the water's 
edge to form an acropolis of the remainder. 
His architecture, however, is good and 
consistent in character, and he gets the fine 
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R.LB.A. Tite Prize : Certificate of Hon. Mention. 


effect of a processional way lined with 
monuments leading from his landing-place 
to the foot of his acropolis. I would recom- 
mend to Mr. Rees, oe 3 indeed, to all who do 
not know them, the collection of Ecole des 
Beaux Arts drawings of the sixties, seventies, 
and eighties, published by the “ Intime Club” 
of Paris, and called “ Croquis d’Architec- 
ture.” Here, among a certain amount of 
bad Gothic, you can dig out all sorts of 
monuments, to each of which the architects 
of the Greek Revival, from Garnier to Pascal, 
have given, what only Frenchmen seem able 
to do, the appropriate architectural expres- 
sion. I found these drawings in use in each 
American school I visited.” 


Dada-Huree’s Well. 

Tus well was constructed at the expense 
of a certain lady, who is described in a 
Sanskrit inscription placed in the first 
gallery on the south or left side of the 
descent, as “Bai Sri Harira, the Chief 
Superintendent of the royal apartments 
(harem). This illustrious and pious lady 
was the chief adviser of the King Mahmud.” 
This is dated equivalent to December 15, 
A.D. 1499. 

There is also another inscription on the 
north wall which gives the date as 
November 30, a.p. 1500—that is, a year later 
than the other inscription. The cost of 
the structure, as stated in the inscription, 
would amount to about 158,409 rupees. 

This well is one of the finest now left in 
Gujerat. 

The whole work is admirably conceived 
for its purpose, and the structural execution 
is carefully planned to meet the thrusts 
of the side walls, whilst the ornamental 
sculpture is rich and tastefully applied. 

The well at the west extremity is worked 
by a neighbouring Maharajah for the irriga- 
tion of his land on the north of the well, 
the water being raised in the usual way— 
in a skin which is drawn up by bullocks by 
means of ropes passing over an axle. The 
arrangements for this are supported by 
masonry raised over brackets in the wall of 
the shaft. 

About thirty years ago the Government 
spent a thousand rupees on repairs to the well. 


GEORGE LANGFORD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 

Stn,—The thanks of all admirers of this 
building are due to you for the leading article 
in the Builder of February 3—a worthy 
criticism on a subject of the highest archi- 
tectural importance. 

It is mucn to be hoped that something may 
yet be done to prevent this supremely beauti- 
ful building being tampered with. In the 
opinion of some, at least, St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, is the most remarkable building 
erected in England for a century, and it re- 
presents a tradition we now appear to have 
lost. It is nothing short of painful to imagine 
its (quite unnecessary) mutilation in order to 
provide a memorial to the late King. Such 
an action would not only detract much from 
the artistic reputation of Liverpool—which 
has gained no small distinction from its 
possession of this building—but, for the last- 
ing honour of Elmes and Cockerell themselves, 
every possible protest should be made against 
the disastrous course proposed. The citizens 
of Liverpool would do well to pause again be- 
fore setting their hands to the virtual esthetic 
destruction of one of the architectural master- 
pisces of the world, and so bringing into 
being what you well describe as an irreparable 








catastrophe. Frepx. R. Hiorns. 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 





Tip-up Seats. 

Sir,—I should be pleased to hear through 
the medium of your journal if there is any 
pateut attached to the tip-up seats as used in 
picture theatres. JOINER. 

Sound through Floors. 

Srr,-—As differences exist as to the best 
means of preventing the passage of sound 
through school music-room floors to the class- 
rooms below without destroying the resonance 
of the music-rooms, we should be glad if some 
of your readers of practical experience would 
give us their candid opinions on the subject 
in your next issue. W. W. & 8. 





Dry Rot. 

Str,—I have some very old carved oak 
chairs with six legs. At the kottom of one 
or two of the legs are distinct holes and 
grooves made recently by worm, and the legs 
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Mr. V. O. Rees. 


have all the appearance of developing dry 
rot. Would you kindly let me know the best 
thing to be done under the circumstances, as 
the chairs are valuable, and unless something 
is done immediately it may be too late’ | 
might add that I first noticed the marks about 
eighteen months ago, but recently they have 
undoubtedly got worse. A. G. ROSENBERG. 


—_——s 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

The following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to at a meeting of the Council of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association held on 
February 3, and submitted to the Committee 
in charge of the Scottish Memorial to His 
late Majesty King Edward :— 

1. That the Council of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association is gratified to learn 
that it is practically decided ‘* that the Scottish 
National Memorial to His late Majesty 
King Edward should be associated with the 
Palace of Holyrood, and in or near the Palace 
grounds, with appropriate public accesses. 
This resolution leaves room for diversity © 
treatment. 

2. That the Council srenply deprecates the 
proposal that has been publicly made to erect 
a massive tower on the site of the ancient 
monastic gateway, inasmuch as it would 
obliterate the view of the Palace from the 
Canongate, and, conversely, the view of the 
Canongate from the Palace grounds. 

3. The Council also considered that 1 
would be extremely unwise to remove ‘ié 
artistic and historical group of houses at ‘he 
Abbey Strand, as has been publicly suggest: d. 

4. That a select number of Scottish arc!) 
tects be asked to study the subject and submit 
designs for the general treatment of t% 
project. 








—+-+__—_--e——- > 


SCHOOL, YORK. — . 
The new block in connexion with the Priory: 
street Wesleyan Schools, York, has ee 
opened. Ordinary clamp bricks, with re: 
brick dressings, are used in construction, ®n< 
the contracts were carried out by the followin 
York firms :—Brickwork, Messrs. H. Colema? 
n; carpentry and joinery_work, Messrs. 

R. Dent & Son; slating, Mr. J. Hard ave; 
plestering, Mr. G. Rewtlen: painting, Messr*. 
. McDermid & Sons; plumbing and heatirs 
work, Mr. J. H. Shouksmith. Messrs. °- 


Monkman & Son, of Micklegate, are the 
architects. 
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Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester. 





THE MANCHESTER Y.M.C.A. BUILDING. 


) a thirty-five years ago in Peter- 
street, the headquarters of the 
Manchester Young Men’s Christian 
Association were once thought to 
be well adapted for their purpose, but in 
Consequence of more recent views on the 
question of hygiene, and of the vastly in- 
creased work of the Association, the com- 
_— have felt for some time past the 
~~ ‘bility of reconstructing the premises. 
eg uildings themselves were really too 
wath ‘mit of further alterations, and their 
maintenanas involved an annual charge 
+ ho mean dimensions. 
a, after full consideration and consul- 
+ ph vith various influential supporters 
- taper ‘ganisation, it was decided to clear 
a ind erect an entirely new building, 
_ designed for the needs of the Asso- 
i a provicting adequate accommo- 
nese ake ie the members and for the 
‘voted to their mental and physical 


culture, 
Fo) 


one of 


a the site was, and still is. 
‘he best in Manchester. Being ne ; 
the q xt 
vidiens Hotel in Selecalnume and 
Bec one side by Mount-street and 
other by Museum-street, it is easy of 
se ‘rom all parts of the city, a its 
fa uities were further increased 
Inderst — oe on 
the con- 


to + 
boun | 
On th 


aCCPRS 


te nnling arrived at duri 
=< a of the Midland Hotel, whereby the 
sh Was secured of erecting a new building 





to the height of 75 ft. above Mount- 
street. 

After the consideration of four sets of 
designs, those of Messrs. Woodhouse, Corbett, 
& Dean, of Manchester, were unanimously 
chosen, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the assessor, Mr. Thomas 
Worthington, F.R.1.B.A. 

At the time when the designs were pre- 
pared, it was uncertain whether the building 
would be of the steel skeleton type with brick 
walls, or constructed in reinforced concrete. 
Similar postponement of decision as to the 
actual method of construction is by no means 
an uncommon experience, and although we 
do not say that architects generally are 
responsible for it, and certainly suggest 
nothing of the kind in the present con- 
nexion, the very fact that uncertainty 
exists tends to militate against the develop- 
ment of designs expressive of the actual 
construction, and particularly operates in 
the direction of retarding the solution of 
that difficult problem, the evolution of an 
appropriate architectural style for reinforced 
concrete. 

That material was finally adopted for the 
construction of the Y.M.C.A. building, the 
system ted being that of the British 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., of 
Westminster, a firm whose name is associated 
with the well-known Kahn bar. Having 
examined all the architectural and structural 


drawings, and considered the aspect of the 
contpleted building, we find it extremely 
difficult to say what difference of treatment 
if any, might have been evidenced if the 
exterior clothing of the skeleton had been 
developed from the structural drawings 
prepared by a reinforced concrete specialist. 


General Description of the New Building. 
So far as we are aware, there is no specific 
reason why premises intended for occupation 
by the members of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations should call for abnormal strain 
upon the designing abilities of architects, 
or provide unusually abstruse constructive 
problems for solution. But having in mind 
the building described in our issue of 
October 29 last, and the present example, 
we are bound to admit that the preparation 
of architectural and structural projects for 
buildings of this particular nature seems to 
entail a large amount of exceptionally inter- 
esting work, and to make considerable 
demands upon the ingenuity of all concerned. 
We are sorry that necessary limitations 
of space will not permit us to reproduce a 
number of plans and sections sufficient to 
illustrate fully the complexities resulting 
from the great variety and amount of the 
accommodation required in the Manchester 
building relatively to the dimensions of the 
structure. The position, however, is fairly 
evidenced by some of our illustrations. 
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$ oneler Sonetane arly. which the fou 
: i the ceiling, is 
; Fig. 1. Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester : Cross Section looking towards Peter-street. miller 
i view of the ple 

a Owing to the inexorable right-of-liglt auditorium. 

‘| limitations and the consequent necessity Fig. 2 is r 
it for cutting down the height of certain rooms, working drawi 
J considerable variations of floor level were and speaks fa 
Hi unavoidable, thereby iving rise to difh- details of the tl 
ay culties both in desi i hailibasinetection. But carrying the f 
4 the greatest problem of all arose from the beam measur 
i, decision to establish an athletic section, wide, and eon 
i including a gymnasium hall of 92 ft. by strength, also 
; 52 ft., with a 24-lap running track and two division wall b 


fives courts over, and a swimming bath 60 ft. 
by 21 ft., on the fifth floor of the building. 
These unusual requirements were supple: 
mented by the need for construction below 
the gymnasium of a public hall 84 ft. long 
by 52 ft. wide without interior columns, 
and by the necessary avoidance of similar 
obstructions in the gymnasium hall. 

Before directing attention to the st:uc- 9 
tural features of the above-mentioned and | 
other departments, we give a brief ou' ine 2 of 
of the premises as a whole. 

The site is nearly square, measuring a! 0u' 
108 ft. on Peter-street by 97 ft. on Mount- 
street and Museum-stgeet. The  buil ing 
rises to the height of 75 ft. from street 
level to the main roof, the total height 
above the lowest floor in the basement 
being 110 ft. approximately. ; 

_The following accommodation is pro mm: 
vided on the various floors :— 

Basement.—Members’ café, smoke room. 
billiard room, and lavatories; kitchen and 
other domestic offices ; and cellars for shops 
BEAM 84x97 BEAM 144x9- BEAM 144x9 on the floor above. 

Ground Floor.—Members’ entrance porch 
with separate stairways for juniors 4 
seniors, public entrance to large and small 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Gallery in Large Hall. 
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halls above, lounge forming a general meeting 
for members, secretarial and staff 
id four shops on Mount-street. 
Vezzanine F'loor.—Lavatories for members. 
First Floor. —Large hall with gallery 
extending into the second floor, capable 
of accommodating 910 persons ; minor hall 
to seat about 160 persons ; reading and 
writing room and library, as well as various 
rooms auxili uy to the two halls. : 
~ Serond Floor.—Room_ for club secretaries, 
and cinematograph operating room for large 
hall. Juniors’ Department: Three class rooms, 
hobbies room, and photographic dark room. 
Third Floor, — Juniors’ Department : 
Common room, secretary's room, book store, 
and lavatories. * 
Fourth Floor.—Seniors’ Department: Nine 
class rooms, lockers and dressing rooms, 
and photographic dark room. Juniors’ 
Department : Lockers and dressing rooms. 
Fifth Floor.—Gymnasium with gallery 
forming a running track, instructors’ and 
leaders’ rooms, swimming bath with gallery, 
shower baths, and lavatories. 
Sixth Floor.—Private exercise 
locker and dressing rooms. 
Seventh Floor.—Two fives courts. 
From the foregoing particulars it will be 
seen that the provision made for the leisure 
hours of young business men is of the most 
comprehensive nature, and that there can 
be no reason whatever for anticipating any 
further hindrance to the development of the 
valuable work undertaken by the Association. 


Structural Features. 

As usual in reinforeed concrete practice 
the weight of the building and its contents is 
transferred at each floor to columns based 
on extended footings by which the pressure 
is distributed, in this case on red sandstone 
of fairly hard quality. It is unnecessary 
to refer at length to the details of the ordinary 
columns, beams, and other members com- 
posing the reinforced concrete skeleton. 
but some of the many unusual features 
in the building have been selected for 
description 

The large hall commencing at the first floor 
level is shown in section in Fig. 1. The 
most interesting features of the hall are 
the cantilever gallery and the manner in 
which the fourth floor, immediately above 
the ceiling, is carried without intermediate 
supports, thus avoiding obstruction to the 
view of the platform from every part of the 
auditorium. : 

Fig. 2 is reproduced from one of the 
working drawinga of the cantilever gallery 
and speaks for itself, while Fig. 3 gives 
(letails of the three large beams of 50 ft. span 
carrying the fourth and fifth floors. Each 
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on either side of the central opening pro- 
vided for the corridor giving access to the 
class rooms. 

The ingenious arrangement here shown 
at once gets over the difficulty attending 
the formation of a large empty space 
absorbing three stories of the building on 
the Seniors’ side, and provides substantial 
and rigid support for the floor of the gym- 
nasium above, where exceptionally severe 
stresses naturally result from the exuberant 
efforts of youthful adherents to the cause 
of muscular Christianity. 

A similar problem arising from the need 
for avoiding columns in the gymnasium 
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Fig. 3. Girder Walls carrying 4th and 5th Floors. 


as a combined roof principal and girder, 
with the total length of 53 ft. 10} in, the 
depth of 15 ft. 5 in, and the width of 14 in. 
From these members the inner edge of the 
running-track gallery is suspended by 6 in. by 
4 in. reinforéed concrete hangers, the outer 
edge being monolithic with the general 
skeleton of the building. It should be added 
that the front of the gallery forms a 
continuous girder between the hangers. 
Crossing now to the opposite side of the 
premises, we come to the large swimming bath 
constructed between the fourth and fifth floor. 
the bottom of the bath being about 50 ft. 
above street level. Although water towers 
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Fig. 4. Gymnasium Roof Principal. 


hall was solved by constructing the walls 
of the two fives courts as roof principals, 
from which was suspended the running- 
track gallery, whose circuit is equal to 
one-twenty-fourth of a mile. As the track 
is subject to vibratory stresses of no mean 
order while races are in progress, the _— 
rigidity of this suspended gallery demon- 


strates satisfactorily the facilities afforded 


by reinforced concrete for coping with 
difficult structural requirements. 


are quite common in engineering practice, 
and large roof tanks not infrequent in 
industrial buildings, we believe this example 
is the first in this country of a swimming bath. 
60 ft. long by 21 ft. wie established in the 
upper stories of an establishment devoted to 
study and social intercourse. Fig. 5 is a part 
section of the building showing the general 
arrangement of the bathing department. 
Old-fashioned methods of construction 
would obviously be unsuited to the accom- 






















































































































































































beam measures 12 ft, deep by 12 in. Fig. 4 is a section showing one of the plishment of such a proposal, for the outlay 
wide, and constitutes a girder of immense gymnasium roof principals, and indicating would be unduly heavy and the risk too 
‘trength, also serving the purpose of a in broken lines the form and relative position considerable. The task might have been 
‘livision wall between two of the class rooms of one of the fives court walls constructed performed by the aid of steel, but in 
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Fig. 5. Part of Longitudinal Section showing Swimming Bath. 
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reinforced concrete a still more convenient and 
at the same time more satisfactory material 
was found. In order to spare our readers 
the tedious statement of structural details, 
we give in Fig. 7 a series of drawings repre- 
senting clearly the various aspects of the 
construction, and will merely sketch in 
outline its main features. 

The bath itself and the bath hall above 
extend along the Mount-street fagade from 
front to back of the building, with the excep- 
tion of two spaces on the fourth floor re- 
served at either end of the bath tank for 
lockers (See Fig. 5). In order to make 
doubly sure that no water shall be able 
to percolate through the floor to the story 
below, an asphalted tray is formed under 
the bath in the compartment of the fourth 
story occupied by the tank. The weight 
of that structure, which wiil contain more 
than 180 tons of water, is taken by seven 
reinforced concrete beams, of 26 ft. clear 
span, 12 in. wide, and depth ranging from 
38 in. to 78 in., according to position (See 
Fig. 6). These beams are re at the 
ends by two rows of the reinforced columns 
in the general skeleton framework. Above 
them are buttresses for reinforcing the walls 
of the bath, which consist of monolithic slab 
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Fig. 7. Swimming Bath Hall. 


construction averaging 6 in. thick, the bottom 
being 7} in. thick. 

Including the hall with gallery above, the 
swimming bath department extends through 
three complete stories, and is covered by 
a well-lighted roof carried by reinforced 
concrete principals of the type shown in 
Figs. 7 and 8, where it will be seen that the 
gallery like that of the gymnasium, is 
suspended along the inner edge by reinforced 
concrete hangers projecting downwards 
from the principals. 

Load Tests. 


Among other tests conducted by direction 
of the architects were those of the large 
hall gallery and the swimming bath beams. 
The test area selected for the first series 
was that between two of the cantilevers 
at one corner of the gallery. The whole 
area was loaded with pig iron, the weight 
being gradually inereased until the load 
reached 2 cwt. per square foot, when the 
net deflection was only 047 in. at the free 
edge, and three hours after removal of the 
load this small amount of deflection had 
decreased by nearly one-half. 

The swimming bath beams were tested 
by filling the bath with water, a process 
which occupied from July 21 to August 11, 
the maximum quantity of water being 
40,468 gallons weighing 183 tons. With 
the bath completely full and having re- 
mained so for eight days, the maximum 
deflection in beam No. 51 was 034 in., 
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Fig. 6. Swimming Bath Details. 
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and that in the next beam, No. 52, was 
042 in. It was anticipated that the 
beams would regain their original form on 
removal of the load, but as it was not 
convenient to leave the deflectometers in 
position until the water could be run off, 
the actual effect was not ascertained. The 
results of the test, however, were sufficient 
to satisfy the architects as to the perfect 
safety and reliability of the construction. 


Conclusion. 


In closing this article we may add that 
the outer walls of the building are faced 
with a thin skin of glazed terra-cotta, which 
is very suitable for the humid and somewhat 
smoky atmosphere of Manchester, and that 
in working out the details of the exterior 
treatment, the architects have endeavoured 
as far as possible to evolve forms appropriate 
to the general character of the actual 
construction. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Woodhouse. 
Corbett, & Dean, the architects, and to 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Company, Ltd., 
the structural engineers, for the drawings 
and photographs reproduced as illustrations 
to this article. The whole of the reinforced 
concrete work was executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. N. Henderson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., representing the last-men- 
tioned firm. 








Y.M.C.A. Building, Manchester : Swimming Bath on Fifth Floor. 
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“UNIVERSAL” REIN? OKCED 
CONCRETE BEAMS AND 
FLOORING. 


\ wew method of floor construction 
tented by Mr. A. Gray, of 59, New Bond- 
ala W.. involves the employment of main 
and secondary beams, made in advance on 
the site ready for erection, a8 Im cases where 

we are weed 
stee] members are used. : 

The main beams are made with splayed 
sides, two or more being fixed together later- 


ally, 


according to the load and span. An 
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mountainous districts appear in wonderful folds 
and serpentine lines, showing that under t 
pressure the strata are very flexible, and io 
not been disintegrated by volcanic forces. 
In cooling off, the crust of the earth shrank, 
and the dislocation of the strata took place. 
In this dislocation, they have in many instances 
not lost their relation to one another. This 
is especially conspicuous in the Salzgebirge, 
where under great pressure the strata have 
remained preserved. 

In order to learn more thoroughly about the 
flexibility of the mountain strata, geologists 
have made experiments concerning the 














advantage secured by the assembly of units 
in this way is that the operations of hoisting 
and fixing are very much facilitated. Fig. 1 
gives cross-sections of two compound beams 
each built up of three units, which are 
anchored together by Z-bars clipping one 
another when the middle beam is in position. 
The reinforcing bars are also anchored by 
other Z-bars, not shown in the sections. 

The secondary beams are moulded with 
splayed ends and either parallel or splayed 
sides. These beams fit in between the main 
beams, and by suitable adjustment of the 
centres they can be situated either at the top, 
middle, or bottom of the main beams, so that 
the floor thickness may be varied and pro- 
vision made for panelled ceilings beneath (see 
Fig. 2). The grooves shown in the top sur- 
lace of the two types of beam are intended to 
form a key for concrete laid above. 

lo provide for continuous beam construc- 
tion, it is proposed to make the secondary 
beams with parallel sides and splayed ends, 
which will be connected by hooks, and the 
triangular space filled in with concrete. 

rhe members which we have denoted by 
the term secondary beams can be employed 
4s Joists carrying hollow slabs made up of 
tubes, as illustrated in Fig. 3, or they may 
be employed side by side in a connected series 








Fig. 3. 
- agg solid floor slab between the main 
ow ys th Slab being built up at any required 
en rm a flat or a panelled ceiling. 


ie foregoing particulars it will be 
the floor system offers a wide 
ilternatives, and by obviating the 
moulds needed for ordinary rein- 
crete work should conduce to 
‘and rapid construction. 
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behaviour of the rocks under great pressure. 
These experiments were made as follows: 
Receptacles were made of metal (preferably 
of copper) tubes, about 3 cm. in diameter, and 
4 cm. deep, and with a bottom soldered in at 
one end. In these receptacles there were 
placed the samples to be tested, in the form of 
cubes or prisms, and the surrounding space was 
filled with a mass which hardened in place, but 
remained plastic under pressure. The best 
material for this purpose is a mixture of paraffin 
wax and alum, which melts in hot water, and 
when cool is perfectly solid. The tubes were 
then put under a hydraulic pressure of 2,000 
atmospheres (30,000 Ib. to the square inch) until 
they were shortened from 4 cm. to only about 
1 to 14 cm. 

Such experiments have shown that cubes of 
salt-bearing rock* may be pressed into thin rocks 
without losing their continuity. Other rocks 
behaved similarly. Limestone, in particular, 
showed great plasticity, and under at 
pressure could be molded most remarkably. 

In order to compare the behaviour of natural 
and the artificial stone, the speaker tested 
hardened cement mortar, artificial sand, lime- 
stone, and magnesia cement. All these building 
materials consisted principally of sand with a 
suitable bond. The samples made of Portland 
and magnesia cements contained 3 parts of 
sand to | of cement, those of sand and limestone 
were cut out of the ready-made stone containing 
about 92 per cent. of sand and 8 per cent. of 
lime. It could be assumed that such — 
materials, consisting principally of sand, woul 


*In original ‘* Salzsten.” 
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go to pieces under great ee, and lose their 
continuity. The tests showed, however, that 
this was not the case. The bonding materials 
have such plasticity, that the specimens 
changed their shape materially under pressure 
from all sides, without losing their strength. 
The cubes could be shortened to about one- 
quarter of their original height. 


A veny good example of 

Reinforced reinforced concrete, as applied 
Concrete at St. to domestic structures, has 

Anne’s Clergy been carried out at the new 

House, Soho, Clergy House, in Dean-street., 

W., onthe Soho, W., to the designs of 

Lock Woven Mr. W. Courtenay Le Maitre, 

Mesh System. A.R.1.B.A., of 63, Finsbury- 

pavement, E.C. The floors, 
staircases, and roof are entirely constructed in 
reinforced concrete on the Lock Woven Mesh 
system. The floors are of uniform thickness 
throughout, and the spans are in some cases 
15 ft. in the clear. The floors are divided and 
partitioned off to form the various rooms, and 
the weight of these partitions is borne by the 
floors in each case. 

It may interest readers to briefly describe 
the method employed in erecting these floors. 
The centering for the beams and slab is erected 
in the ordinary way, and when completed the 
Lock Woven Mesh, which is supplied in rolls 
to the required lengths, is deposited on the 
centering and fixed at one end, and then 
unrolled to the other end of the building 
and there fixed. The next roll is unrolled 
in a like manner, but alongside the first 
laid, and so each roll is deposited until the 
area to be concreted is completed. It will be 
seen by this simple form of construction endless 
labour of laying loose bars and loose sheets 
of reinforcement is avoided, and consequently 
considerable economy is exercised. 

The principal feature of the reinforced 
concrete in this building is in the construction 
of-the roof. Two reinforced concrete principals 
are erected carrying reinforced concrete purlins 
and slab, the span of these principals being 
36 ft.; the slab is 3} in. in thickness, and 
reinforced with No. 23 Lock Woven Mesh, 
which is placed in sheets so as to be continuous 
over the whole of the roof from one side to the 
other. The accompanying diagram gives a 
detailed cross-section. The principals are 26 in. 
by 12 in., reinforced with ordinary mild round 
steel bars ; the purlins, reinforced in a like 
manner, are 18 in. by 10 in. 

It will be seen that the thrust of the principals 
is taken up by two 1}-in. bars at ceiling level 
and two }-in. bars at the floor level, tied into 
the principals, and thus prevent any liability 
of the walls being thrust out. 

Dormers in reinforced concrete are also 
formed in the roof. 

The four flights of stairs are reinforced with 
Lock Woven Mesh, and the treads and risers 
finished with granolithic. 

The whole of the reinforced concrete was 
carried out by Messrs. James H. Tozer & Son, 
Litd., York Mansion, York-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 
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Reinforced Concrete Roof, St. Anne’s Clergy House. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


BROTHERHOOD IN THE 
BUILDING TRADE. 


A T the Institute of Builders’ Dinner, 

A recently held, Mr. W. H. Romaine- 
= Walker, in proposing the toast of the 
Institute and its President, remarked that : 
‘If the architect, the builder, the specialist, 
and the sub-contractors were chosen as a 
man chooses his friends—men who could see 
eye to eye with him and express his aim— 
there would not be so~much patchwork, 
and a building would be one great whole.”’ 

This remark, coming from so eminent an 
authority, merits much consideration, but 
we doubt if its application is generally 
possible in this practical and commercial 
age under which régime the majority of 
buildings are erected. Although we hold 
that some of the work done in the present 
day is equal in every respect to the work 
done by master minds of bygone ages, we 
are bound to admit that if the brotherhood 
of those interested in the designing, erecting, 
and finishing of our buildings was practised 
a spirit would be produced that would help 
to raise our modern work towards and even 
reach the level of that of our nation’s greatest 
building era. Such a condition of things 
would be ideal, and its suggestion is, we are 
afraid, that of an idealist, but it would be 
interesting to see how far it is possible for 
its attainment. 

This can only be arrived at by careful 
selection of those to form the brotherhood, 
and Mr. Romaine-Walker suggests they 
should be chosen as a man chooses his friends. 
But how many persons have friends who see 
eye to eye in everything? -In fact, one’s 
friends are often one’s opposite in tempera- 
ment, in action, in taste, and in a hundred 
and one things that sum life’s total. Thus 
a quiet man will have a jovial friend, a 
studious man an athletic friend, and a man of 
cultured tastes a veritable Philistine as his 
friend. But to be friends there must be 
harmonious thought and action, consideration 
for each other's feelings, and an accordance 
of desires subversive to their common weal, 
and if these conditions are introduced in the 
Brotherhood of Building we are convinced 
of its ultimate success. 

Of those concerned in our buildings the 
architect is, we suppose, the most happily 
placed of them all. His heart in his work, 
the designing of the building becomes to a 
certain extent a labour of love, and without 
this spirit no great building ever has or ever 
will be produced. 

It is true that the exactions of his clients, 
the harassing regulations of by-laws and 
Acts of Parliament and legal matters—such 
as ancient lights—may be annoying, yet the 
joy of planning and replanning, of overcoming 
difficulties, and of watching his elevations 
and sections develop from his leading idea 
is in the nature of enjoyment rather than 
of toil. 

As Robert Louis Stevenson has well said 
in one of his essays. “ The artist has already 
in the practice of his art more than his share 
of the rewards of life.” 

The real difficulties to him begin when he 
has reached that stage of obtaining tenders 
for the work. He probably receives from 
his client a list of builders who are to be 
invited to tender, and to this he adds those 
of his own selection. In his design of the 
building he has now to deal with items of a 
special character, and he is prepared to seek 
the assistance of specialists in these things. 
Having arranged with these particular 
people, he provides in the specification for 
their particular work and their definite 
employment thereon. 

Seeing, then, at that time he has no idea 
who the builder will be, how is he to know 
that these specialists, whom he has selected 


as he would his friends, will work har- 
moniously with the builder in the erection 
of the building? In such a case the brother- 
hood ideal may not be accomplished. 

Some architects seek the assistance of the 
specialist more than others, and some also 
introduce sub-contractors to avery large 
extent. 

Given a responsible, conscientious, and 
fair-dealing builder, as few specialists as 
possible, and no sub-contractors, the brother- 
hood becomes real and its application easy. 

Happy is such a builder who finds that he 
is entrusted with all the work that he is 
organised to do. Happy is the clerk of 
works who knows that the work is to be 
prepared at a builder's own workshops or 
under the sole control of the foreman of 
works. Happy is the foreman, for he knows 
there will be no delays, no loss of discipline 
or dignity, and happy will be the architect, 
for his troubles will be few and the brother- 
hood manifest. 

The next in order is the builder, and he is 
in quite a different category to the architect. 

He has a large capital sunk in his business, 
expensive machinery to maintain, a large 
administrative staff to keep occupied, and 
by law made responsible for any in- 
fringement of the numerous Building Acts 
and Council by-laws, and for accidents that 
may happen to life and limb, not only to his 
employees, but for every other workman on 
the building. Truly an onerous, anxious, and 
responsible position. 

When he has succeeded in obtaining the 
job under the fierce fire of keen competition, 
one can imagine his dismay when he finds 
that a considerable portion of the work he 
could do himself is specified to sub- 
contractors or specialists. 

His chief object in obtaining the job, to 
employ his foreman and workmen, is thus 
frustrated. 

He has the mortification of seeing his 
masons’ bankers empty and his machinery 
idle because the masonry is already let to 
another firm. His joinery works are only 
half employed, because the hardwood is 
specified to be done by someone else. 
Numerous other examples might be given, 
and will doubtless occur to our readers ; 
and, in fact, the builder in such cases merely 
becomes an agent with all the responsibilities 
of a principal. 

Small wonder, then, that the builders 
express their disappointment at this state 
of affairs, and would welcome a brotherhood 
that would save them from it. 

It is sometimes found that specialists 
and sub-contractors lack courtesy in business. 
Having obtained instructions from the 
architect, they imperatively demand the 
order from the builder, refuse to sign or 
even observe the same conditions of contract 
as bind the builder, object to give any in- 
formation as to their workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, and generally ignore the 
requests of the builder. 

Again, on the buildings they permit their 
men to work different hours to those regu- 
lated by the Master Builders’ Association 
and the trade unions, totally disregard the 
discipline of the works, and fail to render 
the foreman such help and assistance as 
would cause harmonious working and 
conduct. We are assured such instances 
are common. How, therefore, can the 
brotherhood flourish when such conditions 
obtain ? 

The specialists frequently delay delivery 
of materials, often sending their men on the 
works long before the goods arrive, and they 
consequently loaf about and smoke, to the 
demoralisation of the builder’s own men. 
They are indifferent to the length of time 
they keep up scaffolding or how they use it, 
and cases have been known where accidents 


have arisen by their carelessness in «<)ifting 
a pole or putlog in the amateur fashion they 
so often employ. What a boon it wij] }. 
if the ideal brotherhood could be realised 
and thus remedy the present evils. 

It may be that the specialist, haying 
machinery and plant adapted for his specia) 
work, also a large administrative staff, whom 
he is desirous of keeping employed, naturally 
wishes to do all the work he can, and the 
temptation has appealed to him in the past, 
probably fostered by keen competition, not 
only to seek the work he originally set out to 
do, but continually to add, and thus include 
in his estimate what would probably have 
been otherwise given to the builder. 

Instances have occurred where specialists 
look through the architect’s drawings and 
point out this and that, which, often to the 
architect’s surprise, they say they can 
undertake, and sometimes succeed in_per- 
suading him to include it in their work ; ¢nd 
it has happened that the specialist, to do the 
work, has had to sublet it again. And the 
writer has under his notice a job where a 
specialist had to employ four other sub- 
contractors to assist him, while all the 
work, including the specialist’s own, could 
have been done quicker and better by the 
builder himself without the friction and 
dissimulation that necessarily ensued. 

The requirements of most modern buildings 
undoubtedly need the employment of 
specialists, but they should be specialists 
in reality, not in name only. 

The London Master Builders’ Association 
have defined the specialist as one who does 
work not usually undertaken by builders, 
and it is this principle which they have 
urged on architects, from time to time, 
and which, if adopted, will go far towards the 
realisation of the brotherhood ideal. 

The builder would then feel that he was a 
builder in the true sense of the word; he 
would have added interest in his work, and 
would appreciate and respond to the trust 
imposed in him. 

To ensure the harmony necessary to true 
brotherhood, the writer (a builder) would 
urge on his brother builders, proper treat- 
ment, courteous consideration, and prompt 
payment when received to all specialists 
employed, and let the spirit of brotherhood 
actuate their conduct and action. 

To the specialist, !:e would urge a recip- 
rocity of these feelings. Let him not ignore 
the builders, give instructions to his foreman 
to observe the general discipline of the job, 
and respect the dignity of the builders 
foreman ; avoid delays, be careful to insure 
against accidents all his workmen, keep 
the work he is organised to do, and let the 
builder do his, 

If the architect, where he can, select the 
builder and specialists from those who will 
manfully carry out these s tions, the 
words of the gifted speaker the etiorts 
of the writer will not be in vain. 


A DECEASED BUILDER'S ESTATE. = 
The estate of the late Mr. William Da‘ey. 
of Twyford-avenue, West Acton, W., builder. 
has been proved as of the value of 29,396. 


“LEAD POISONING AMONGST PAINTERS. 

The Home Secretary has nominated two 
Departmental Committees to investigate the 
danger that attends the use of lead paints and 
compounds to those engaged in painting build- 
ings, and in painting carriages and coacli. 
The Chairman of the two Committees is Sit 
Ernest Hatch, Bart.; the Committee for the 
painting of buildings includes Mr. F. G. Lice. 
President of the London Master Builders’ Ass0- 
ciation; Mr. W. G. Sutherland, Secretary o! the 
National Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators; Mr. Archibald Gardner, Sect® 
tary of the Scottish Society of House and Ship 
Painters; and Mr. J. Parsonage, Secre!#'¥ 
of the National Amalgamated Society of 
Operative House and Ship Painters nd 
Decorators. 
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FEBRUARY 10, 1911.] 


HE LONDON ASSOCIATION 
OF MASTER DECORATORS. 


y meeting of the members of 


AT a quart ! 

* ‘ation, held at the Cannon-street 
ow. if. A. Campbell (President) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by 
Mr. John Anderson (Vice-President), Mr. 
Frederick Dakin (Chairman of the Com- 


mittee), and the Secretary, Mr. A. Davidson. 

Mr. Frederick Dakin, mn reporting on the 

voeg nade by the Association since the 
ee eating, sad brought th 
last meeting, said what first roug em 
together was the action of certain firms in 
the decorating and —,, trades ad- 
vertising wallpapers to the pub ic and allow- 
ing 334 per cent. discount. The mere fact of 
this being done was proof that the trade 
was in need of protection, and they formed 
the Association. 

Discounts. 

One of the first efforts was to take up the 
question of discounts, and they approached 
the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association, 
wao immed'ately met them in conjunction 
with tbe National Association of Master 
House Painters of England and Wales, and 
soon the practice of allowing large discounts 
to the public on wallpapers was discontinued, 
and the maximum discount to be allowed to 
the public was fixed at not more than 10 per 
cent. With the object of strengthening the 
Association they were affiliating with the 
London master builders. The master builders 
had promised that, as soon as they joined, 
which would be in January, they would 
be pleased to meet the master decorators to 
consult on such matters as the question of 
discounts on general goods, which needed a 
great deal of revision. 


Scholarships for London. 

Mr. Dakin then read a paper on the ques- 
tion of “scholarships for London,"’ in the 
course of which he said :—~ 

I wish to point out that the principle of 
holding examinations and presenting scholar- 
ships to deserving students having been 
adopted with success in the provinces of 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and I believe 
also in Ireland, it is fitting and right that the 
metropolis of London, and its suburbs, should 
follow their excellent example, and that with- 
out loss of time. We Londoners cannot 
plead poverty, nor paucity of numbers, nor 
the want of suitable buildings, examiners, or 


c0-operators, so we ought not to be indifferent, 


as J think the large majority of us are, if for 
no other reason than that if England takes 
an indifferent view of matters connected with 
education and commercial training, there are 
other countries that will take the lead and 
leave us far behind. 

Another good reason why the London 
decorators should hold examinations  in- 
dependently of the provinces is this: The 
\rades in the provinces are kept much more 
distinct, hence they specialise, so that they, 
their students, and their a prentices can 
'ravel from place to place without detriment 
‘o their business, and frequently their 
vligible young employees are transferred from 
one shop to another in different parts of the 
xingdom to learn and gain fresh experience. 
The London tradesmen, or a large proportion 
of them, on the other hand, undertake many 
nore trades, and in consequence the masters 
Have not the time at their disposal to devote 
‘o supervising or instructing their apprentices 
a other improvers. Hence London has, in 
= ent, very largely drawn on provincial 
— for their better-class workmen and 
- ists. It therefore follows that many young 
ne in Ix ndon never get the opportunities 
the mernit 5 the branches of decorating that 
= *y Would in the Poa cities, and the 

porary nature of their employment here 


often prevents them from ear 4 

, ‘ge ning enough to 
~— the licher class of work. ‘ . 

a «!hough our London Association of 
= me Ds orators is a young, it has made 
for = ot and I feel that it is not right 


whi? .. “alt for that increase of strength 
Which is surely coming, before hilo oe 


“\ anc roposals before our fellow men. 

form “use tion is that the Association should 
da ‘ittee of education to draw up a 
stead _ periodically holding competitive 
peer ot ‘ ot practical work done by young 
instance, a ’ give, say, three prizes, as, for 


‘avelling scholarship, value 30. 
Yo SOI. ; a 207. scholarship, and 2 il. pth be 
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ship, when the work is worthy of such awards 
being made. Those eligible to consist of sons 
of master decorators, builders, or sanitary 
engineers, sons of workmen and others en- 
gaged in these occupations, and apprentices, 
all subject to an age limit, within the London 
telephone area. 

Those connected with members of the 
Association and apprentices of good character 
to pay a nominal sum for entering the 
examinations, say 10s. 6d. Those whose 
parents are masters but not members to sub- 
scribe a higher sum, say 2/. 2s. Those whose 
parents are workmen or otherwise engaged in 
the building and decorating trade to receive 
some preference if masters are in the Associa- 
tion, and if not to pay the usual fee for 
this grade, say, 1l. 1s. 

Tims Association should, if it decides 
to proceed with the scheme, put a resolu 
tion at the forthcoming annual general 
meeting for the future payment of an entrance 
fee to be decided upon, such additional fees 
to be apportioned es the Association may 
think fit between the General Funds and the 
Examination and Scholarship Funds. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Dakin for his paper. 

Mr. J. Anderson, Vice-President, said they 
had more or less considered the question be- 
fore in committee, and the majority felt 
doubtful as to whether they were in a 
sufficiently substantial position. But they 
might prepare themselves in every possible 
way by inaugurating a fund as proposed by 
Mr. Dakin. He suggested that the matter 
should be referred to a committee made up 
of a few members of the Association, so that 
at the general meeting in June they might 
submit a scheme for approval. 

Mr. Renshaw said, as to technical schools 
and schools of art, etc., if the Committee 
dealt with the matter they would probably 
place themselves in communication wit 
technical schools with a view to arranging 
centres to take up the question of decoration, 
etc., and make a speciality of it. He 
suggested that a centre should be selected in 
each district of London. 

The President said he took it that the first 
award would be for the value of, say, 
at least for the year; if they gave a second 
one, 20/. or 251., and if a third, say, 10). 
They would have to make up for the year 
a sum of 85/. In the provinces he had been 
one of the adjudicators on scholarships, and 
he should think there were about twenty 
entered in the whole of the provinces for the 
National Provincia] Association of Master 
Decorators of England and Wales, and, of 
course, they had to give a travelling scholar- 


ship. 

The Committee was then appointed as 
follows :—Mr. W. J. Renshaw, Mr. F. Dakin, 
Mr. Milton, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. J. P. 
Williams, the President and Vice-President 
to act on this Committee ex officio. 

After consideration it was decided not to 
admit as members merchants and their 
representatives in the allied trades. As to 
workmen bringing credentials or certificates 
from previous employment, the President re- 
marked upon the difficulty of getting good 
workmen and the fact of there being no 
standard wage, some receiving 7d., 7}d., 
8d., or 9d. per hour whether they were 
worth it or not. 

As to affiliation with the Master Builders’ 
Association, several matters were to be 
brought forward, among which were the 
following :— 

The question of apprentices. 
Trade discounts on general goods. 
Water Board charges to the trade. 

The Vice-President said, regarding in- 
surance, they hoped to make considerable 
improvement in this direction. The rates of 
insurance had been going up by leaps and 
bounds, and this was a serious matter for 
discussion. eee : 

President : The Employers’ Liability Act is 
a large question. The serious question of the 
increase of premiums by the imsurance com- 
panies est revision. We hope to get 
members of Parliament to take up the ques- 
tion and get the Act modified in some way, 
and we hope when we have joined the M.B.A. 
to be able to do something in this direction. 

A cordial vote of thanks was by the 
meeting to Messrs. Dakin & Co., to which 
Mr. Frederick Dakin responded. 

‘A vote of thanks to the President concluded 
the meeting. 
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Leicester and District Building Trades 
Empioyers’ Association. 

The annual dinner of the Leicester and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Employers’ Association 
was held, on the 26th ult., at the Grand 
Hotel. Mr. F. Beck presided, and there were 
also present: Mr. G. Remmington and Mr. 
G. A. Hewitt (Vice-Presidents); Mr. A. 
Chambers {Hon. Treasurer), Mr.. James 
Wright (Vice President National Federation), 
Nottingham, Mr. W. Yates, Mr. W. M. 
Cowdell, F.R.1.B.A. (President Leicester 
Society of Architects), Mr. Clement Stretton, 
A.R.1.B.A. (Secretary), Mr. F. H. Rowlett, 
Mr. J. H. Hawthorne, M.A., and Mr. S. A. 
Dove (Secretary). 

Mr. Mawbey wrote that it gave him great 
pleasure to be able to state that for a period 
of over twenty-one years, during which he 
had had the honour of holding his present 
appointment, notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of business transacted between the 
representatives of the building trades and his 
department, there had been a remarkably 
small amount of friction. It was gratifying 
to be able to say that there was a substantial 
reduction in the number of men out of employ- 
ment, and there could be no doubt but that 
the building trade of the town was improving. 
The number of plans approved by the Cor- 
poration over a period of three years were as 
tollows :—1908—New houses 715, alterations 
and additions 380, shop fronts 52, warehouses, 
factories, etc., 19, special buildings 19, sheds, 
etc., 148, new streets and street extensions 
12; total, 1,333. 1909—New houses 421, 
alterations and additions 424, shop fronts 43, 
warehouses, factories, etc., 38, special build- 
ings 26, sheds, etc., 212, new streets and 
street extensions 12; total, 1,176. 1910— 
New houses 408, alterations and additions 
535, shop fronts 53, warehouses, factories, etc., 
27, special buildings 17, sheds, etc., loz, new 
streets and street extensions 6; total, 1,206. 
It might be of interest to the members of 
their Association to learn that the approxi- 
mate value of buildings for which plans had 
been approved by the Corporation during the 
past half-year was about 105,000/. Mention 
might also be made of specially important 
joos which had been in hand recently, or were 
still in course of erection, viz., Provident 
Dispensary extension, several picture palaces, 
power station extension, bank, High-street, 
seven large new factories, twelve extensive 
additions to business premises. He thought 
there was every reason for taking an optimistic 
view with regard to the trade of their town. 

‘The ioyal toasts having been submitted from 
the chair and honoured, 

The President proposed “The National 
Federation,”’ remarking that it was the one 
body in the country which tried to unite 
mastermen in the building trade with the 
view of protecting their own interests and 
bringing about harmony among employers and 
employees. The Council of the Federation 
om done yeoman service for the trade, and he 
hoped it would continue to grow in strength 
and importance. 

Mr. James Wright (Senior Vice- President 
of the Federation), Nottingham, replied. 
The Federation, he said, attempted to unite 
all master builders in the United Kingdom. 
Its figst object was to protect their interest, 
and defend their rights against encroachments 
from any quarter. ‘Trades unionism had be- 
come a very powerful force in the social and 
industrial hfe of the country, and it became 
an imperative duty on employers to combine 
to check any movement which might be made 
against them without due regard to their 
interests and rights. Trades unionism had 
undoubtedly done a great deal of good in 
raising wages and iniproving the conditions 
of labour, and had become a real force in the 
Governments of the day. The workers, 
through their unions, had become such a 
strong organisation that employers had been 
compelled to unite and try and thwart any 
objectionable proposal brought forward. This 
was the work the Federation had set itself to 
do, and to try and regulate, so far as they 
could, the conditions between the workers and 
employers. 

He thought they had succeeded to am 
extent they could hardly have hoped for a few 
years ago, more especially in establishing with 
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the trades unions in the building trades a 
system of conciliation boards for the settle- 
ment of disputes between employer and em- 
ployed. Strikes were very much to be de- 
precated from every point of view. Then, 
in conjunction with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, a common form of contract 
had been drawn up. That was a very 
good piece of work. With regard to the 
future, it would be possible for the Federa- 
tion to use its influence on such things as the 
Town Planning Act, labour exchanges, and 
other matters of that kind. It was necessary 
that there should bea strong representation 
from the employers’ point of view brought to 
bear upon them. If they did not get their 
views known, it was feasible to suppose that 
the powerful labour organisation would 
exercise a strong socialistic tendency in the 
conduct of them. 

Mr. A. Chambers submitted ‘‘ The Leicester 
and Leicestershire Society of Architects,’ 
remarking that it was most important that 
architects and builders should work har- 
moniously together, and that it was the duty 
of the latter to carry out their work under 
their architects in a proper and satisfactory 
way. It was not to the credit of the trade 
to turn out bad work, and no man would 
do so if he was loyal to his trade. 

Mr. W. M. Cowdell, F.R.1.B.A. (President 
of the Leicester Society of Architects), replied. 
The Council of his Society were always 
anxious to work harmoniously with the 
Builders’ Association. 

Mr. Clement Stretton, A.R.1.B.A., also 
replied, and referred to the good feeling 
existing between the respective Societies. 

Mr. G. A. Hewitt proposed “‘ The Midland 
Centre.” : 

Mr. W. Yates (Vice President), in reply, 
said the intertrading rule, which was launched 
in Leicester, had since been adopted by the 
Nottingham, Birmingham, West Bromwich, 
Wolverhampton, and King’s Norton Associa- 
tions, and gave promise of covering the 
entire area of the Midland Centre. He also 
believed the Northern Centre were pushing 
it. There was a good object in it. It was 
of great assistance to the members of the 
trade, and was a source of power to their 
organisations. 

Mr. J. Steer submitted “‘ The Leicester and 
District Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion,” and the President, in reply, said the 
Association was in a very healthy and pros- 
perous condition. 

The toast of ‘ The Visitors” was given by 
Mr. F. H. Rowlett, and acknowledged by 
Mr. J. H. Hawthorn. 


Belfast Builders’ Association. 


The annual general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on the 3lst ult. at 14, Mayfair, 
Arthur-square. The Vice-President (Mr. 
R. B. Henry, J.P.) occupied the chair. 

The Secretary submitted the annual report, 
which was unanimously adopted. The Com- 
mittee refer to the continued depression in 
the building trade and the non-realisation of 
hopes entertained in the past for an improve- 
ment. The rules of the various trade societies 
were revised during the year, and now pertain 
for a period of three years. Several points at 
variance were amicably settled. The boundary 
has been increased to two and a half miles, 
but no arrangement has been come to regard- 
ing the reduction in the number of working 
hours for the period November 15 to 
February 15, as the members could not see 
their way to give an increase in wages to 
counterbalance the same, and the various 
trade societies could not arrive at a unanimous 
agreement. The Committee state that the 
guaranteeeing of their quantities by surveyors 
is a matter of the utmost importance which is 
at the present time receiving consideration. 
The attention of members is drawn to this, 
“as some agreement should be arrived at 
whereby the form of contract should include 
the quantities, thus transferring the onus to 
the proper source.” During the past year a 
form of contract has been adopted in Dublin 
between the Dublin Builders’ Association and 
the R.1.A.I. “It is very similar to the English 
form of contract. The desirability or archi- 
tects including a p.c. sum in their specification 
to cover attendances on other trades is 
obvious, and the wish is expressed that the 
same may matevialise in the near future, as 
the present manner of builders pricing the 
same is most unfair. It is also to be hoped 
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that during the ensuing year a form of con- 
tract may be agreed. upon with the local 
society of architects. A prosecution was 
successfully established against a billposter 
for defacing some hoardings, the property of 
a member, in use at the erection of new build- 
ings, and the hope is expressed that the result 
will have the effect of prohibiting in future 
such a nuisance. It is most desirous that 
some means should be taken to protect mem- 
bers from the unfair competition of those 
local builders, unconnected with the Associa- 
tion, who are not paying the standard rate 
of wages, and who, in many instances, are 
securing contracts which should otherwise 
have been obtained by members of this 
Association.’’ 

The election of oftice-bearers for 1911 re- 
sulted as follows:—President, Mr. John 
Martin, J.P.; Vice-President and Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Robt. B. Henry, J.P.; Com- 
mittee—Messrs. W. H. M‘Laughlin, J.P., 
J. O. Campbell, B.A., B.E., J. Courtney, H. 
Keith, James Lees, James Miskimmin, John 
Smith, W. J. Stewart. Ulster representative 
on the Council of National Federation of 
Builders—Mr. Robert B. Henry, J.P. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, BEDFORD. 
_ The new Church of St. Leonard’s, Bedford, 
is shortly to be commenced. The architect is 
Mr. G. P. Allen, London. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, FELIXSTOWE. 

A new Roman Catholic Church is being 
erected at Felixstowe. The plans have been 
drawn by Mr. Banham, architect, of Beccles. 

COUNCIL SCHOOL, DORCHESTER. 

A new Council school, for girls and infants, 
has been erected by the County Education 
Authority on the Victoria Park Estate. The 
builder was Mr. Chas. Slade, Dorchester/ and 
the work has been carried out from the plans 
prepared by the County Architect and Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Walter J. Fletcher, of Wimborne, 
and under the supervision of his deputy. 

WORKMEN'S CLUB, HEBBURN. 

New club premises erected in Glen-street, 
Hebburn, for the Hebburn New Town Working 
Men’s Social Club, Ltd., have been opened. 
The architects were Messrs. White & 
Stephenson, Newcastle. The contract was 
carried out by Mr. J. Munro, Hebburn, and 
the cost is about 2,000U. 


NEW CLUBHOUSE FOR THE TYNESIDE GOLF CLUB, 
RYTON. 

A new clubhouse is being erected for the use 
of members of the Tyneside Golf Club, Ryton. 
he building has been designed by Mr. Andrew 
Sell, architect, of the Alnwick Foundry and 
Engineering Company. 


TRADE NEWS. 


Messrs. Edwin J. Pearce & Co., artificial 
stone manufacturers, concrete, woodblock, and 
mosaic specialists, of Leicester, have issued a 
date indicator for the year. 

The new schools at Banstead are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Messrs. 
D. O. Boyd’s “‘ Hygiastic” ventilating grates, 
supplied by Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co., 
Upper Thames-street, London, E.C., and 
Excelsior Works, Rolling street, S.E. 

_The New Temperance Memorial Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is being ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators and inlet ventilating panels, sup- 
plied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
Ltd., of Failsworth, Manchester. 

Messrs. W. & Avery, Ltd., of London 
and Birmingham, have just supplied to the 
order of H.M. Office of Works, for the Houses 
of Parliament, one of their latest makes of 
weighbridges, having a weighing capacity of 
16 ton. ; 

Under the direction of Mr. Chaxles Jones, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ealing, Boyle’s latest patent “ air- 
pump ”’ ventilators have been applied to North 
Ealing School, Ealing. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


THE following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with at 
the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday (the names of the applicants are 
given between parentheses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
_ Greenwich.—Erection of a eub-station build- 
ing at the premises of Messrs. Johnson & 
Phillips, Ltd., Victoria-road, Charlton (Messrs. 
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Kirk & Randall for Messrs. Jobs oy ‘ 
Phillips, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—That the application <{ y, 
R. Davies for an extension of the i. 


within which the erection of a building at i. 
corner of Kingsgate-road and Cotles:i-rya 
Hampstead, was required to be coniienc| 


and completed, be granted.—Consent. 


the southern side of Lymington-road, }{4) 
stead, westward of Finchley-road (Mr. ¢ i 
Saunders for Mr. J. an den Bergh) ‘ 
Refused. 
Paddington, South.—The erection of 
in front of Carlton-bridge whar/, 
Western-road, Paddington 
Speedy & Co.).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-sguare.—Erection ¢ 
balconies to a building to abut upon the 
northern side of Brook-street and the wester, 
side of Gilbert-street, St. George, Hanover. 
square (Messrs. Matthews, Rogers, & (co) 
Consent. ; 

Southwark, West.—A deviation from the 
plans approved by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the erection of a colonnade to the 
principal entrance to the Surrey Theatre jy 
the Blackfriars-road, Southwark (Messrs, Kirk 
& Kirk).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a porch at N 
59, Stanthorpe-road, Streatham (Mr. W. G 
James for Mr. D. Weston).—Consent. 

Wandsworth. — That the application of 
Messrs. A. W. Taylor & Co., for an extension 
of the periods within which the erection of 
buildings on the southern side of Melrose 
road, Southfields, to abut also upon the eastern 
side of Gressenhall-road, was required to be 
commenced and completed, be granted.—Con- 
sent. 

Westminster.—Erection of an addition over 
the entrance porch and the erection of an orie! 
window at No. 32, Old Queen-street, West. 
minster (Messrs. Cowtan & Sons, Ltd.).—Con 
sent. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 

Islington, East.—The erection of a one story 
building in front of No. 122a, Tollington-road 
Islington (Mr. H. Goodchild for Mr. L 
Enge!).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Newington, West.—The erection of a store. 
room over the yard at the rear of No. 403 
Walworth-road, Newington (Mr. G. H. Crick 
may for Mr. J. Lidle).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction of 
Buildings. 

Islington, North.—That the Council do not 
consent to the application of Mr. W. Ston 
for permission to retain for a further period 
a temporary wooden coffee-stall upon a site on 
the southern side of Lambton-road, Islington, 
abutting also upon Hornsey-road.—Refused 

Lewisham.—The retention of an iron and 
wood covered way on the western side of No 
9, South-road, Forest Hill (Messrs. A. Black 
& Son for Mr. H. Carman).—Consent. 

Strand.t—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of No. 142, Strand (Mr. R. J 
Lovell for Messrs. Slaters, Ltd.).—Refused 


Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the prcv.sions 
of that section with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a building on the south- 
western side of Catford-hill, Lewisham, with 
an irregular open epace at the rear (Messrs 
Norfolk & Prior for Mr. C. Walker).—Con- 
sent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A deviation 
from the plans approved in respect of No. 2 
Tenterden-street and No. 17, Hanover-square. 
so far as relates to the erection at the rear ol 
the building of two rooms at the first floor 
level (Messrs. Schofield & Co. for Messrs 
& L. Wilson).—Consent. 

Working-class Dwellings. 

Fulham.—That the Council do make af 
order to Mr. V. Wilkins, of No. 24, Finsbury- 
square, E.C, delivered on behalf of the 
Governors of the Peabody Donation Fund at 
the County Hall, sanctioning two plaus “! 
intending dwelling-houses, to be inhabited by 
"eggs of the working class and proposed 

erected upon a site on the southern side 0! 
Liltie-road, Fulham.—Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 

Woolwich.—A deviation from the plan 
approved for the erection on the easter: side 
of Hardens Manorway, Woolwich, of a ' iild- 
ing to exceed 250,000 oubie ft. in exten!. 
far as relates to an alteration in the arrans®- 
ment of the wooden rafters in the roof 
Seeeew Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd.).~ 0” 
sent. ; 


& sign 
Great 
(Messrs. A. 


Uniting of Buildings. 

_ City of London.—The retention of an opel 
ing between Nos. 17 and 18, St. Pau!’s Church 
vard. City, at the fourth floor level (Messrs. 
North & Robin for Mr. W. Shepherd),—Consent. 
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ono iting of Nos. 77 and 

City of London. The uniting ‘ 
a Mi t, Gity, by means of o g3 
a magni and basement floors (Mr. H. 
Knight 1p teow bo Nog of Now. 51 and 
City of London — Atty T. B. Whinney for 
and Midland Bank).—Con- 


62 Bread-street City (Mr. 
the London, City, 
eM idington, South—The uniting of. the 
Lancaster-gate Tube Railway Station super- 
structure with No, lla. Stanhope-terrace (Mr. 
Delissa Joseph).—Consent. ye 

Strand.—The omission ot et cen the 

ralis af @ roposed ua 
7 bs 10, 1 12, and 13, Bedford-street, 
sé No. 06, Chandosstreet, Strand (Mr. E. K. 
Purchase for Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd ) —Consent 
Building on Lovw-lying Land, 

Rotherhithe, —That. a licence be granted to 
the Rev. O'Hara Lee, Vicar of St. Katherine's 
Church, Eugenia-road, for the re-erection of a 
building to be used wholly or in part as a 
dwelling-house upon the site of No. 90, 
Eugenia-road, Rotherhithe Ms. SR, 
Turner).—Consent. 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 

Construction. 

St George, Hanover-square.—The erection 
of an iron and glass shelter at the entrance to 
the Down-street tube railway station, Down- 
street, Westminster (Mr. W. E. Mandelick for 
the London Electric Railway Company).—Re- 
fused, i 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The erection 
of an iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the Dover-street tube railway station, 
Dover-street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. 
W. E. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Refused. 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Charing Cross 
tube railway station on the western side of 
Villiers-street, Strand (Mr. W. E. Mandelick 
for the London Electric Railway Company).— 
Refused 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter at the entrance to the Covent-garden 
tube railway station, Long-acre, Strand (Mr. 
W. G. Mandelick for the London Electric 
Railway Company).—Refused. 

The recommendation marked t+ is contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 

uncil concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ADWICK-LE-STREET.—Factories, Ings-lane ; Mr. 
WwW. a architect, 57, Saltergate, 
Chesterfield. 

Arbroath, N.B.—Proposed improvements an<d 
alterations to infirmary buildings: Mr. Hugh 
Gavin, architect, 42, Hill-street, Arbroath. 

Ashbourne.—Factory, Clifton-road; Nestlé’s 
Swiss Milk Company, Ltd. 

_Barrow-in-Furness, — Twenty houses and 
shops, Queen-street; Mr. T. Slee, builder, 
Barrow-in-Furness. 

Beveridge Park.—Pavilion (1,2004.); Sur- 
vevor, Kirkcaldy Town Council. 

Bideford (Devon).—Proposed additional wing 
at workhouse; Mr. M. J. Durant, Clerk, Board 
of Guardians. 

Birmingham. Factory, Oxford-street ; 
Messrs, Buckland & Farmer, architects, Con- 
greve-street, Birmingham; Messrs. R. Fenwick, 
ltd., builders, Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 
Factory, Barr-street; Mr. M. ©. Type, .archi- 
tect, Edmund-street, Birmingham. ~ 
Bowling (Glasgow). —- Extension. church; 

nited Free Church Congregation, Bowling. 

Brecon.—Additions and improvements to 
Mount-street School (2,500.); Mr. B. Jenkins 
builder, Brecon. : 
_ Bridgwater. Hall, West Quay; Oddfellows’ 
er gee Bridgwater. 
_Proughton Ferry (Forfar).—Whi 
os (9,500/.); School Board oe 
B uckhaven.--Sixteen houses; Messrs. Taylor 

Te builders, Aberhill, Buckhaven. 
Guilin l'rent.—Publio convenience, cte., 
Surveyor B ton a pee age oe aa 

hts ta = rent Town Council. 

ichard Ja 4xtension, institute; Mr. 

Chaddinnn builder, Llanwnda, Carnarvon. 


(Berks).—Proposed — school; 


Trustees, Say lers’ Charity. 


1 Chelmsford -Extension of the Marconi Wire- 
ess Telegraph Works. 
Childrey 


lldrey (Berks).—School (140 places): Mr 

Comme: ct, care of Secretary, Bayoation 
Chore” My <s County Council, Reading. 

Methodist (7... \¢%: “> Extension to United 

street The Te = Sunday-school, Railway- 
Cobham ae 

Por: ‘w'rey).—-Proposed 

ml, Nar, Bereta Ratetin 

et urrey County Council, Kingston. 
See also our Conant 
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Crieff GFerthshire).—Coachbuildin works and 


e, Church-street, for the Crieff Motor and 
navn e _— ny, Ltd. 
undee.—Church, Se ur-street ; 
St. David's United ces Cheave, od og = 

Eastbourne.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Addition to Prince of Wales’ Inn 
Seaside-road, also addition to Marine Hotel. 
Seaside, for the Southdown and East Grinstead 
Brewery Company, Ltd., Mr. W. Bussey, archi 
tect ; addition, premises, 52, Terminus-road, for 
Messrs. Freeman, Hardy, & Willis, Messrs 
Miller & Selmes, builders: addition to Grove 
Motor Works for the Grove (Eastbourne) 
Motor Company, Messrs. R. R. James & J. 
Every, builders; addition to “‘ Park Views.” 
Carew-road, for Mr. F. FE. Balcombe, Mr B. 
Earp, architect. The following plans have been 
lodged:—Alteration to Greystone-buildings, 
South-street, for Messrs. G.. FE. Maynard. Ltd. 
Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, architects: addition 
to ‘* Glastonbury,’’ Royal Parade, for Mr. G. A 
Holding, Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, architects - 
alterations and additions to “Holly Grange” 
for Mr. A. W. Bruford, Mr. J. W. Woolnough. 
architect; addition to ‘Pembury Lodge,” 
Staveley-road, for Dr. Wellesley Garrett. 

Eccles.—Three working-class dwellings (800/.) ; 
Mr. T. 8. Picton, Surveyor, Town Council. 
Plans have been passed for the conversion of 
houses into shops, Liverpool-road, Patricroft, for 
Mr. T. Barlow. 

Folkestone.—Plans have been passed’ for 
eleven cottages, Station-road, Shorncliffe, for 
a W. Davis, builder; Mr. J. Trollope, archi- 
ect. 

Gedney (Lincs).—Alterations to Gedney 
Church End and Gedney Dyke Schools; Mi: 
A. A. Crabtree, Secretary, Education Commit 
tee, Holland County Council, Spalding 

Glasgow.—Hospital, Yorkhill (200 beds): 
Governors, Glasgow Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children. 

Gravesend. Alterations to premises for 
Messrs. Bryant & Rackstraw, Ltd. 

Grays (Essex).—Infants’ school and defective 
centre (4,9907.); Mr. C. M. Shiner, architect, 
The Gate House, Grays. 

Hamilton, N.B.—Infant school, Beckford- 
street (3,000/.); Hamilton School Board. 

Haslingden (Manchester). — Extensions to 
Syke Side Mill for Messrs. John Warburton, 
Heaton.—Post office, Heaton-road; Mr. John 
Ferguson, builder, St. Mary’s-place, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Hermitage (Berks).—School (120 places); Mr 
W. C. F. Anderson, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Berks County Council, Reading. 

Hounslow (Middiesex).—Adaptation of Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, Hanworth-road, for cinemato- 
graph theatre; Mr. E. C. P. Hodgkinson, archi 
tect, Hounslow. 

Ilfracombe.—-Lavatories and stores ; Surveyor, 
Town Council. 

Inverness.——-Labour exchange; Mr. J. Hinton 
Gall, architect, Inverness. 

Leavesden.—-Public hall; Vicar, Parish 
Church. 

Lees (Lanes).--Sunday-schools (4,0007.); Vicar, 
Leesfield. 

Leigh-on-Sea.—Completion of parish church ; 
also new building (7,0002.); the Vicar. 

Letchworth.—Fire station, Garden City 
(800/.); Messrs. Raban & Son, builders, Baldock. 

Manchester.—Proposed temporary building 
site of old infirmary, Piccadilly (4,0007.); Mr. 
Hy. Price, City Architect, Manchester City 
Council. 

Mansfield Woodhouse.-~Additions, school 
(2,0007.); Managers of Church School. 

Maryport (Cumberland). — Enlargement of 
school by 300 places; Mr. C. C. Hodgson, Archi- 
tect, Education Committee, Cumberland County 
Council, Carlisle. i 

Maughold Head (I.0.M.). — Lighthouse ; 
Messrs. D. & J. M‘Dougall, builders, Crescent- 
road, Oban. 

Nantwich.—Additions, school; Governors, 
Grammar School, Nantwich. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Alterations to boys’ 
school, Rutherford College, and accommodation 
for manual work (1,000/.); Mr. A. C. Coffin, 
Secretary, Education Committee, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Town Council. 

“Newmarket.-—Technical institute; Mr. H. J. 
Linzell, builder, Newmarket. ze 

Newton Abbot.—Infirmary; Messrs. R. Wil- 
kins & Sons, builders, Bristol. 

Northallerton.—Headquarters for the N.R. 
Territorial Force Association. 

Northampton.—Secondary school for girls 
(15,0002.) ; Mr. S. Beattie, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Northampton Town Council. Post 
office, St. Giles-street, H.M. Office of Works, 
Storey’s-gate, 8.W. The following plans have 
been passed: Addition, St. Giles’ Motor Works, 
St. Giles’-terrace, for the St. Giles’ Motor 
Works and Garage Company ; additions, “* The 
Chinese” Tavern, Green-street, for Messrs. P. 
Phi & Co., Ltd.; bottling stores, West 
Bri for Messrs. T. Manning & Co., Ltd. ; 
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four houses, Ashburmham-road, for Mr. A. 
Glenn; alterations, café, Gold-straet, for the 
Northampton Café Company; factory, Upper 
Mounts, for Messrs. T. C. Dickens & Sons. 

Oxford.—Cinematograph theatre; Messrs. 
Homer & Lucas, architects, 35, Bucklersbury, 
E.C., and Oxford; Messrs. Kingerlee & Sons, 
builders, Oxford. 

Os Rilype ga to postoffice (13,000/.) 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s-gate, S.W 

Penrhiwceiber —Church ; T. W. Millar, archi- 
tect, Mountain Ash. 

Perth.—Academy (24,0001); Perth Schoo! 
Board. . 

Rotherham.--Police station, Kimberworth 
(3,0007.), also proposed public hall; Mr. E. B. 
Martin, Borough Engineer, Rotherham Town 
Council. : 

-Ryhope (Durlam).--Additional accommoda 
tion on site of Council school (8,9207.); Messrs. 
J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint Secre 
taries, Education Committee, Durham County 
Council, Durham. 

St. Albans.—Alterations and additions, St 
Albans Publie Library and School of Arts 
(2,0807.); Mr. U. A. Smith, Surveyor, Hertford 
shire County Council, Hertford. Electric 
theatre, Chequer-street ; Messrs. S. Redhouse & 
Son, builders, Stotford. 

Salford. — Proposed new offices (about 
20,0007.); Mr. F. Townson, Clerk, Board of 
Guardians. 

Scunthorpe. ngregational church (2,500/.), 
for Rev. A. Bonser. 

Sheffield.—Pavilion and conveniences, Nor 
folk-park (1,400/.); reconstruction of baths, Cor 
poration-street; and four semi-detached cot 
tages, Redmires-road (700/.); Mr. F. E. P 
Edwards, City Architect, Sheffield City Counci! 
lramway passenger shelters, Moorhead (3957) 
and Cutlers Hall (295/.); Messrs. Thos. Gray 
& Sons, builders, Tinsley. Tramway passenger 
shelter, Hunter's Bar (136/.); Messrs. Brooke, 
Bray, & Co., builders, Sheffield. Tramway 
passenger shelter, Wicker (238/.); Messrs. Jas. 
Fidler, Ltd., builders, Corporation-street, Shef 
field. The following plans have been passed : 
Alterations, premises, Mowbray-street, for 
Messrs. W. . & C. Peace, Ltd.; fourteen 
houses, Greenhill-road, for Mr. A. G. Harbord ; 
alterations, premises, Corby-street, for the Mid- 
land Railway Company; additions, premises, 
Ecclesall-road, for the Sheffield Corporation 
Education Committee; alterations, *‘ Poplar 
Tree”? Tavern, Broomhall-street, for Messrs. 
Strouts’ Brewery Company, Ltd.; additions, 
premises, Stubbin-lane, for the Trustees, Firth 
park United Methodist Church; addition and 
alterations, laundry, Albert-terrace-road, also 
additions and alterations, Old Infirmary Block, 
Infirmary-road, for Royal Infirmary Board; six 
houses, Writtle-street, for Mr. J. Marshall: 
four houses, Rivelin-street, for Mr. W. Ainsley ; 
oil stores, Birch and Bessemer-roads, for 
Messrs. Jonas & Colver, Ltd.; four houses, 
Abbey-lane, for Mr. J. Laver; five houses, Fir 
street, for Mr. G. Coulson; four houses, 
Withens-avenue, for Mr. W. J. Patchett: six- 
teen houses, Kettle Bridge-road, for Mr. F. U. 
Laycock ; seven houses, Psalter-lanc and Hunter- 
house-road, for Mr. D. Brown; alterations, 
“Spotted Dog” public-house, Alma _ and 
Russell streets; alterations, ‘‘ Morning Star 
public-house, Arundel and Matilda streets; 
alterations and additions, Cambridge Hotel, 
Fawcett-street, and alterations and additions, 
*‘ Industry ” inn, Young and Bishop streets, for 
Messrs. J. Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery Com 
pany, Ltd 


Shepshed (Leicester). — Extension, factory, 
Sullington-road, for the Shepshed Lace Com- 
pany. 


Smeaton.—Infants’ school; Mr. A. Murray 
Hardie, architect, 122, George-street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Sonning Common (Oxford).—Council school 
(2,300.); Mr. P. Elford, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Oxford County Council, Oxford. 

Southport.—-The extensions to the infirmary 
mentioned in our last issue, page 152, are being 
earried out by Mr. F. P. Halsall, A.R.1.B.A., 
Victoria-buildings, Chapel-street, Southport, 
and not as stated in our paragraph. 

Staines.—Chapel, etc., at burial ground 
(1,9002.); Mr. S. Wright, builder, Staines. 

Tarvin (Cheshire).—Police station (1,0007.); 
Mr. T. Mayers, builder, Rowton. 

Thorpe (Northampton).—Public rooms; Rev. 
S. H. Uohiogtan, orpe. 

Wannock (Sussex).—Buildings, ete.; Sawyer 
& Son, builders, Lewisham and Eastbourne. 

Warrington.—Plans have been as 
follow: Extensions, laundry, Thelwall-lane, for 
Mr. A. Radfirth; Presbytery, Dorothea and 
Rhodes streets, for the Trustees of St. Bene- 
dict’s Church; thirteen houses, Briarwood- 
avenue, for Mr. C. E. Chappell: six houses, 
Fitzherbert-street, for Mr. T. F. Wallington. 

Wokingham.—Manual and cookery centre 
(1,2802.); Mr. E. C. Hughes, builder, Wiltshire- 
road, Wokingham. 

Wrotham.—School; Managers, Platt School, 
Wrotham. 
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THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE: 


THE DISSOCIATION OF COMPETITIVE 
DESIGNS AND TENDERS. 


Tue following is an abstract of a paper 
under this title which was read by Mr. 
R. W. Vawdrey, B.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
M.C.I., at the fourteenth ordinary general 
meeting of the Concrete Institute held on 
Thursday, February 2, at Denison House, 
296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster, 
S.W., Mr. Alexander Ross, - M.Inst.C.F. 
(Vice-President), in the chair :— 

It was, said the author, continually being 
forced upon the notice of all those engaged in 
designing in reinforced concrete that the con- 
dition of the industry at the present time 
was very far from being such that the best 
work in design was the most successful or the 
most remunerative; in fact, he went so far 
as to say that a very considerable premium 
was placed on slovenly or reckless work as 
compared with conscientious, careful, and 
well-thought-out designing. 

He commenced by giving a few typical 
examples of what he considered unsatisfactory 
competition. 

From these it was seen that the specialist 
had usually to undertake the following work 
free of charge, and, moreover, to do it at the 
same time that a large number of his com- 
petitors were doing exactly the same thing. 

1. To prepare preliminary designs for the 
structure in accordance with the general con- 
ditions required by the engineer or architect 
in charge of the work. This often necessitated 
the specialist's obtaining information as to the 
site, nature of foundations, etc., at his own 
expense. 

2. To prepare lists of quantities upon which 
contractors can tender, and to be financially 
responsible tor the accuracy of these quanti- 
ties, i.e., be prepared to pay the value of any 
omissions which may occur. He had also to 
accept financial responsibility for the stability 
of the structure. 

To the first of these items in itself there 
was, of course, no objection, as it is the work 
for which a specialist exists, though all the 
necessary information as to the site, etc., 
ought clearly to be supplied by the engineer 
or architect. The grievance lay in the fact 
that the specialist should be asked to do it 
for nothing, and at the same time that a 
large number of his competitors were doing 
the same thing. Given certain conditions, any 
number of equally competent and experienced 
designers would generally arrive at more or 
less the same result. ‘he design, therefore, 
frequently gained very little by such competi- 
tion, while the designers lost a great deal. 

The second requirement, however, i.e., the 
preparation and guaranteeing of quantities 
at a preliminary stage of the work, was most 
objectionable, and was due entirely to the 
necessity, when the present methods were 
adopted, of enabling contractors to tender in 
competition before any particular design had 
been chosen. 

It was no doubt often advantageous from 
the point of view of the prospective owner of 
a structure that he should be able to invite 
competition in design as well as in price. 
Yet it was comparatively seldom that archi- 
tects were asked to prepare competitive de- 
signs for any but large and important public 
buildings ; and, so far as he was aware, to 
invite tenders for the construction of a build- 
ing which had not yet been designed was 
absolutely unheard of when any material other 
than reinforced concrete was being considered. 
The most that was required in such cases, 
even when competitive designs were invited, 
was for an architect to produce his scheme as 
a whole, on the understanding that the 
successtul competitor would be subsequently 
employed to carry out the work or that the 
successful design might be purchased at a 
fixed price. 

But the case of the reinforced concrete 
specialist was far different. He was invited 
not only to prepare a design, but to do so 
in sufficient detail to enable a number of con- 
tractors to tender for its construction, and it 
was for this purpose that it was usually 
necessary, in addition to the preparation of 
the design to issue complete quantities. 
This was detailed’ work which ought not. 
to be done until after the adoption of 
a particular design, and which should be paid 
for by the client, as it would be in almost 
any other circumstances. 
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It was the underlying objection to the 
necessity for a specialiet which had Jed to the 
confusion of the specialist designer with the 
contractor. This was, in his opinion, the root 
of the evil, and the remedy appeared to be 
in a dissociation of competition in design and 
competition in price. These were now almost 
invariably combined in one. : 

If this combination could be avoided -he was 
convinced that it will be the better for the 
specialist designers, the architect, or engineer, 
and the owners of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures alike, 

No doubt there might be many ways of 
obtaining the desired results, but the pro- 
cedure which the author advocated was as 
follows :— : 

When it was decided that a particular 
structure should be carried out in reinforced 
concrete, in all ordinary cases one reliable 
specialist firm, and one only, should be asked 
to prepare preliminary designs and an estimate 
of cost, on the understanding that, if that 
appeared satisfactory, that firm should be 
employed to prepare complete working draw- 
ings for a defimte fee, previously arranged, 
just as such drawings would be prepared by 
the engineer or architect himself if the 
material were brick or masonry or mass con- 
crete, for which no specialist was necessary. 
When these drawings had been made and ap- 
proved, and not before, tenders for the con- 
struction of the work should be invited from 
contractors. But, just as on certain occasions 
it might be desirable to invite competitive de- 
signs for, let us say, an important masonry 
bridge, so it might be in the case of a con- 
crete structure, and a few firms should then be 
invited to prepare designs in competition. 
Where designs were invited in competition a 
sum should be provided for payment to the 
unsuccessful competitors, as was frequently 
done in architectural competitions. 

Discussion ensued, in which the following 
took part :—-Mr. C. F Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., 
Mr. G. C. Workman, Mr. C. H. Colson, 
M.Inst.C.E., Mr. G. Corderoy, F.S.I., Mr. 
W. A. Haskins, Mr. L. Serraillier, Mr. T. B. 
“hore, Mr. E. F. Etchells, Mr. E. P. Wells, 
J.P., and Mr. Alexander Ross, M.Inst.C.E. 


——o Pe 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 


THE EVOLUTION OF FIRE-RESISTING 
CONSTRUCTION. 

An ordinary general meeting of the Sur 
vevors’ Institution was held on Monday, 
February 6, when Mr. William Woodward 
read a paper on “The Evolution of Fire- 
Resisting Construction,’’ of which the follow- 
ing 18 a résumé :— 

‘To the oustside observer buildings are 
now erected—apart from questions of architec- 
tural style and taste—(or the absence of them) 
much as they used to be, but the professional 
man knows that, to employ a_ well-known 
expression, a ‘‘ sort of” revolution has, during 
the last fifty years or so, taken place in fire- 
resisting building ¢onstruction. 

As early as 1835 we find Mr. George 
Godwin reading a paper on “ The Nature and 
Properties of Concrete,’’ and on the archi- 
tectural treatment of it. He showed how con- 
crete had been used largely as a building 
material by all the principal civilised nations 
of antiquity ; how Alberti had described walls 
made of it, nearly in the same way as is done 
now, by moulding it between boards; how 
Pliny had described cisterns made of it; and 
how many of our principal buildings, including 
St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, stand 
upon concrete foundations dating from Roman 
and Saxon times. 

Evolution is sometimes slow in its working, 
but the evolution of fire-resisting construction 
in our buildings cannot be said to be of pro- 
longed growth. It was the knowledge and 
appreciation of the uses and value of concrete, 
as much as of the uses and value of steel, 
which gave rise to that impetus in their com- 
bind uses which has culminated in what we 
know as ferro, or reinforced, concrete con- 
struction. 

In 1854 architects were keenly discussin 
the construction of concrete floors, roofs, oan 
walls, and their experiments led no doubt to 
a liking for the material as fire-resisting; as 
one which could carry very large unsupported 
areas, and which was cheap. There seems to 
have been at that time some difference of 
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opinion as to the embedding of iron ip the 
concrete, and as to its employment 4, , 
finished material in architectural decoration: 
but there does not appear to have been any 
difference of opinion on the fact that cop. 
crete as a constructive material, whether wit) 
or without iron reinforcement, depends to , 
very large extent indeed upon the care with 
which it is mixed, and that no supervision cay 
be too great to ensure strict compliance wit) 
this absolute condition. 

Fifty years ago, as some of us can re 
member, we knew very little indeed, com 
paratively, of concrete tor constructional pm 
yoses, but architects were even at that period 
beginning to test and to study this form o; 
construction. To prove that fifty years ago 
architects began to seriously consider concrete 
construction, I find that Mr. T. H. Lewis, on 
December 14, 1857, read a paper at the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects on some exper, 
ments upon concete. Those experiments were 
directed to the suggested sensible loss in bulk 
of the ballast independently of that of th 
lime, and that the materials, after being mixed 
together, expand considerably. The genera! 
result of the experiments with lime concrete 
was “ that the whole mass, made into cencrete, 
occupied precisely the same space as the dry 
ballast, viz., 1 cubic yd., all the bulk of 
the lime and water (being about two-fifths of 
the ballast) being lost, but none of the ballast 
itself.” 

Then on June 5, 1871, two papers were read 
before the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects, with Mr. Edward I’Anson (a Past 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution) in the 
chair. One paper was on the use of Portland 
cement-concrete as a building material, by 
Mr. Thomas H. Wonnacott, in which he 
speaks of the ‘‘ novelty of the material.” Thi 
second paper above referred to was read by 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield on ‘‘ Concrete Building 
This paper was confined to the consideration 
of concrete in walls constructed in situ, by 
filling concrete into cases or moulds, made to 
shift to the various heights and positions as the 
work proceeds. This system has, we know, 
since been very largely adopted. 

Then in April, 1876, with Sir Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., President, in the chair, a paper was 
read at the Royal Institution of British Archi. 
tects by Mr. Alexander Payne on “Concrete 
as a Building Material,” and this was princ- 
pally dealing with it ornamentally for the 
fronts of buildings and avoiding ugliness 
Mr. Payne observed, and this is an important 
matter in dealing with concrete and iron 
combined, that once you bed iron and keep 't 
from the air you entirely protect it from rust 
and oxidation. Mr. Payne laid it down as an 
axiom that concrete offers unusual facilities 
as a material for walls, etc., “from the read 
ness with which iron or other ties can be em 
bedded in it in any direction to resist an) 
thrust or tendency to separate in the struc: 
ture,” and he practically described ferro-con- 
crete when he proposed to “‘ use iron embeded 
in concrete for the purpose of giving tensile 
strength to prevent fractures caused by 
thrusts of arches, vaults, etc., instead of 
opposing them by buttresses, as is done 
brick or stone.” 

The London County Council General Powers 
Act, 1909, now ‘aahles skeleton framed struc 
tures to be erected, at the same time per 
mitting the reduction in the thickness © 
external walls in force under the Act of 1894: 
and, so far as J have been able to judge, - 
anticipatory objections to the provisions ° 
that Act have been modified, and it seems to 
work well and does not entail those delays 
and interferences which some members ©! 
the profession thought would be likely © 
arise. # 

The evolution of fire-resisting const! - 
in the form of reinforced concrete miy ™ 
termed a revolution, because not only io ¥ 
get it in floors and walls, but in piles 4” 
girders. 

That too much care and attention — 
be given to any form of construction, °! al 
employment of any material whic! ~~ 
minimise, if not abolish, the risk mor af 
goes without saying; and it is this prone - 
fire in buildings which necessarily alarms es 
upon whom falls responsibility in se at 
deaths or injury from fire. Recent opourrencs 
in business premises make one tremble “ 
thought of fire, where women and men pe 
in brick houses, and where we know rote 
outbreak must result in a sad list of dea 
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We all agree that in the first ray —_ 
e is placed upon the Portland cemen 

‘ It should not be too fresh, it should be 
a finely vround, and°it should be laid out 
as voarded floor and turned — . few 
days before it 18 used. Is _this always 
secured? Then the proportion in which it is 
mixed with the aggregate 1s of moment. ~ 
this always attended to! Of course, in al 
concrete work great care 1s required, and strict 
supervision necessary ; but in the modern 
work Lam afvaid the limits are being pushed 
a litle too far. Then as to expansion and 
contraction. Some authorities say there is 
none in this reinforced concrete, but, whether 
that be so or not, is eapansion, or contraction, 
if they do take place—and I think in many 
cases they do—equal? I mean, does the con- 
crete go with the steel, and the steel with the 
concrete, or does each go its own way? If 
they do go their own way, then risk is at once 
present. Then, does the steel or iron oxidise ? 
We are told they do not, but we do not know, 
and I suppose we must wait and see ; I would 
wish to make this paper perhaps a little useful 
by concluding with a few words of caution, 
which may or may not be acceptable. . 

First see that you specify the best English 
Portland cement, and then see that you get 
it. Let Belgium and Germany keep their 
Portland cement for themselves. Then see 
that your Portland cement is not used too 
fresh, and that it is turned out of the sacks 
on to a boarded floor for, say, three days, 
and turned over two or three times in the 
interval, 

Then determine as to your aggregate. 
Avoid burnt ballast, but do not be afraid of 
well and evenly broken brick mixed with stone 
ballast, or breeze, quite free from particles of 
wal. Then do not mind spending a little 
money on reliable clerks of works. A hundred 
pounds or so in salaries to such men, simply 
to supervise the mixing of the materials and 
the proper disposition of the reinforcement 
vill probably save many thousands of pounds, 
ud many lives.”’ 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual meeting of the London County 
Council was held at the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, on Tuesday. The Chairman, Mr. 
Whitaker Thompson, presided. 
Loaxs.- Sanction was given to the St. 
Pancras Borough Council to borrow 2,582l. 
lor work in connexion with its electricity 
idertaking, and to the Wandsworth Union 
Guardians a sum of 10,0002. for furnishing 
‘he new infirmary at Ouseley-road. 
Witecuiren Art GALLERY.—On the recom- 
*ndation of the Education Committee it was 
leaded to continue the annual grant of 
*0N. to the trustees of the Whitechapel Art 
rallery, subject to the Council having the 


use of the building for three months in the 
year, 
Borovcy 


reliane 


Bs _ Potyrecunic, SourHwaRK.—It 
= agreed on the recommendation of the 
‘or a Committee to allow a grant of 
tech, ‘0 the governors of the Borough Poly- 
““cANIC In respect of ; 
«hn < hy the cost of carrying out 

provide additional precautions against 
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county. of w pee for the work in the 
fin in Hilty-nine submitted tenders. 
tes foe et ee invited from three 
Home. twa. tt the Gordon House Girls’ 
ricommend tenders —_ received. On the 
; es ation of the Education Committee 
tallow! greed to accept the tenders of the 
celles’ © a eests. T. Bendon; Ltd., Chan- 
Brand, P orks, Hammersmith: Messrs. 

y het, & Co., 247, West Green-road, 
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Tottenham; Messrs. Markham & Markham, 
79, Essex-road; Messrs. J. Marsland & Sons, 
1, York-street, Walworth; Mr. J. C. Mather, 
38, Northampton-street, Islington; Messrs. 
E. Proctor & Son, 328, High-street, Pium- 
stead; Messrs. F. & JT. Thorne, 266, Man- 
chester-road, Isle of Dogs; Mr. E. Triggs, 
92, The Chase, Clapham; Messrs. Vigor & 
Co., King-street, Poplar; Mr. W. Young, 29, 
Station-road, South Norwood; Messrs. 8S. N. 
Soole & Son, Sheen-road, Richmond. 

New ScHoors, etc.—The Education Com- 
mittee reported that work is proceeding in 
connexion with the erection of five new ele- 
mentary schools and the enlargement of three 
others, providing a total additional accom- 
modation of 3,537 places, at an estimated cost 
of 85,911/. Five schools are being structur- 
ally improved by the provision of halls, etc., 
at a cost of 56,116. The enlargement of the 
London County Council Shoreditch Technical 
Institute for the accommodation of a trade 
school for girls is in progress, the amount 
of the accepted tender being 10,491/. One 
special school accommodating 1€0 children, 
two handicraft centres, and five domestic 
economy centres are in course of eréction, and 
one school is being adapted for use as a special 
school, the total estimated cost of the work, 
exclusive of that at Hoxton House, being 
9,626/. Tenders amounting to 14,919/. have 
been accepted in respect of electric lighting, 
heating, and painting work and the execution 
of other miscellaneous alterations. The Com- 
mittee have sanctioned the expenditure neces 
sary for improving the heating of four schools 
at an estimated cost of 332/. Expenditure 
amounting to 3,120/. has also been sanctioned 
in respect of minor works at seventeen ele- 
mentary schools, two training colleges, one 
technical institute, two secondary schools, and 
one industrial school. The execution of 
certain miscellaneous works at fifteen ele- 
mentary schools and one secondary school, to 
the value of 3,181/., has been entrusted to 
the local contractors for repairs to school 
buildings. In addition to the cases of minor 
iaprovements (partitioning rooms, etc.) 
authorised by the Council, the Committee 
have sanctioned the sum of 5,553/., of which 
2,095/. wilt be incurred in the financial year 
1911-12, in respect of partitioning work to be 
executed by local contractors at twenty-two 
schools. 

ALTERATIONS, EtC., AT THEATRES, ETC.~-The 
Theatres and Music Halis Committee re 
ported that they had approved drawings of 
the following :— 

Balham Hippodrome—a new switchboard 
on the stage. 

Surrey Vaudeville Theatre-—alterations and 
additions to the electric lighting installation. 

Wesleyan Methodist Hall, Westminster— 
electrical installation. 

White City Exhibition acy a Exhibi- 
tion)—arrangement of buildings Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 21, 23, 24, and 28 at the White 
City Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush, in con- 
nexion with the Coronation Exhibition, 1911 

Plumstead Public Baths, High-street, 
Plumstead—cinematograph enclosure. 


—_ 





_TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 





Trustees, Executors, and Securities Corporation, 
Ltd. v. London County Council. 


On Friday last week the Tribunal sat 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, Mr. A. A. Hud- 
son presiding, to hear an appeal on behalf 
of the Trustees, Executors, and Securities 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., under sub-sect. 1 
of sect. 22 of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, against the require- 
ments of the London County Council contained 
in a notice dated the 26th day of July, 1910. 
and served upon the appellants im_ respect of 
the building known as Winchester House, Old 
Broad-etreet, E.C. Mr. Astbury, K.C., and 
Mr. Douglas Hogg appeared for the appellants, 
and Mr. Cecil Walsh represented the London 
, > Council. : ; 
OS nae, K.C.. said he believed this was 
the first ease which had came before the 
Tribunal in which the London County Council 
had attempted to put in force sect. 9 of the 
Act with regard to City offices. and the real 
point in dispute was whether the section 


applied or was intended to apply to a build- 
ing of this kind. 
admiring the work 
Council in protecting h 
this particular case he could not he 
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they had absolutely mistaken the powers they 
were given. He admitted that the building 
was within the meaning of the section in that 
it was a high building and more than twenty 
people were employed in it; but in consider- 
ing what were proper and sufficient means of 
escape in case of fire, they must consider what 
was reasonable under the circumstances. They 
must have regard to the class of building, the 
work carried on in it, and the hours during 
which the employees were in the building. He 
submitted that, having considered all these 
matters, then the County Council might cal! 
on the owners to provide such means of escape 
as were reasonably required, having regard to 
all the circumstances. 

The Chairman asked if the contention was 
that this class of building was excluded from 
consideration in law. 

Mr. Astbury said he did not submit that. 
He thought it was a mixed question of law 
and fact. If the County Council was right in 
this case, they could go and disorganise the 
whole of the buildings in the City of London. 
If it was the case of a building where a 
dangerous trade was being carried on or 
where combustible material was stored, then it 
would be idle to say that the Tribunal must 
have regard to the wealth or poverty of the 
owners; but, on the other hand, if they took 
a building such as a cold store, which practic- 
ally could not burn, it would not be reasonable 
to require the same means of escape in both 
cases. The building before them in this case 
was a purely business building, in which clerks 
were employed who were not asleep. He 
contended that, having regard to the occupa 
tion of the building, the present means of 
escape were absolutely ample, and that the 
alterations which the County Council wished 
to bring about would make it dangerous, or 
certainly not safer, and, further, it would 
absolutely ruin the premises so far as the 
owners were concerned. They could not have 
a fire unless there was something to burn, and 
there was nothing to burn in this building 
except a few papers in the offices. 

Mr. Walsh asked whether in the expression 
“ present means of escape” he included the 
things which had been agreed on. 

Mr. Astbury said he was speaking as if 
nothing had been done. Proceeding to deal 
with the notice served on the owners, counsel 
said the two main requirements were a stair- 
case running from top to bottom and the con- 
version of the private lobbies on the different 
floors into public corridors. Such a staircase 
would cut through a number of the private 
offices of the tenants. It was also asked that 
swing doors should be provided in a number 
of the passages; but he contended that if 
anything could make the building dangerous, it 
would be this. He took it that the main 
essential of a building should be wide passage- 
ways, so that people could see where they 
were going. They were asked to put nineteen 
extra doorways into this unfortunate building. 
If the County Council were to say that-all such 
offices were to communicate one with another, 
he did not know what would happen in the 
City of London, for no one would stand it. 
Mr. Astbury went seriatim through the 
Council’s requirements, and offered to do a 
number of things or to carry out alternative 
alterations. Whilst he admitted that the 
building came within the section, yet he 
thought that, looking at the exemptions, such 
as the Stock Exchange and insurance com- 
panies’ buildings, it could not be said that 
Winchester House differed much from them. 

Mr. J. Slater {a member of the Tribunal) 
asked if the Central London Railway Company 
put up a five-story building over their station 
it would be exempt. 

Mr. Astbury said that if the building was 
used by the company itself for offices it would 
be exempt. 

Mr. E. Flint, F.R.I.B.A., said he had forty- 
seven years experience. He had gone over 
the building and found it was almost entirely 
of fireproof construction. Eight hundred 
people were employed in the building. He 
did not consider that the additional staircase 
asked for by the London County Council was 
necessary. Such a staircase would cost 2,000/. 
to construct, without taking into account any 
question of damage to the tenancies. He 
could not conceive how any fire cou'd break 
out in the building which would create 
sufficient smoke to block the existing stair 


cases. He considered swing doors in the 
corridors would ta any danger which 
might exist. He had _ prepared = certain 


alternative suggestions which the owners were 
prepared to carry out, not use he con- 
sidered they were necessary, but simply as a 
peace offering. _ 

In oross-examination, witness said it was 
correct that the building, as originally planned, 
provided for corridors right round, and that 
part of the corridors had been converted into 
offices. If a. building was of a dangerous 
nature he would have doors to prevent the 
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smokelogging of staircases; but he did not 
agree that the building in question was of such 
a character. : 

The Chairman said it seemed to him that 
the Council were trying to apply a new 
principle to these smoke lobbies. It had 
always been understood that it was the view 
of the fire brigade that a staircase became a 
flue if smoke got into it, and that therefore 
it was desirable to shut it off completely from 
other parts of the house. Here, with two 
staircases, it was difficult to see how the theory 
would work, and there was no means of exit 
in other directions. By confining the smoke to 
the staircases it would make them worse. 

Mr. Walsh said that if by the position of 
the fire the staircase became smoke-lo~ed, 
then the position of the proposed doors would 
prevent the smoke spreading. On the other 
hand, the doors would also prevent the stair- 
case being attacked, and thus preserved it as 
a means of escape. 

Mr. P. Tubbs, F.R.1.B.A., said that neither 
of the three main requirements of the Council, 
i.e., the third staircase, the continuous corridor 
on each floor, and the swing doors in the 
corridors, were necessary, having regard to 
the character of the building. ‘ 

In cross-examination, witness said he did not 
regard the provision of swing doors as an 
unsound principle in a building where there 
were fire risks. 

The Chairman said that having been to the 
building and having the plans before him, his 
view regarding the staircase was this :—On the 
ground floor there was a complete cross current 
of air, induced by the main doors, which were 
always in use, and consequently there was a 
strong improbability of smoke going up the 
central staircase. If any did get up, it would 
be distributed. Now, if doors were put in the 
corridors on the four upper floors to cut off the 
staircase, it would convert the staircase into 
a flue, and smoke from the basement would 
be drawn into it, whereas with the present 
condition of things it would not be. 

Mr. F. Selfe, for twenty-five years engaged 
in the settlement of fire insurance claims, said 
Winchester House was an excellent building. 

Mr. Walsh said the inquiry was limited to 
two main questions. The first was whether 
this was one of the buildings in which it was 
reasonable to insist on the enclosing doors and 
staircases, and the second was whether it was 
necessary to have in this particular building 
either a third staircase or a free run along 
the corridors through some of these private 
tenancies. That was a large order, but no one 
could doubt that the building was originally 
intended to have a continuous run right round. 
He agreed that if they closed in the staircase 
on all the floors they would create a smoke 
flue, but what they said was this:—If both 
staircases were enclosed, it was a million to 
one chance against two fires breaking out in 
such a situation that both staircases would be 
involved. If a fire broke out in such a way 
that the main staircase was smoke-logved, then 
the doors would prevent the smoke getting to 
the other staircase and involving that. 

Mr. J. C. Stransom, of the Architects’ 
Department of the London County Council, 
having given evidence in support of the 
requirements, the proceedings were adjourned. 

On Saturday the Tribunal resumed the con- 
sideration of the appeal against the London 
County Council requirements in respect of 
Winchester House. : 

Mr. J. GC. Stransom, cross-examined, said 
several persons were concerned in the prepara- 


tion of the order of the Council, but. the 
County Council was responsible for it. Three 


or four surveyors would make a survey of the 
building, and the matter would come before 
his assistant, who would bring the scheme to 
him for his initials. He would initial it, and 
it would then go to Mr. Riley, the Super- 
intendent Architect, who would take it to the 
Committee. He did not see the building 
before initialing the scheme, but he saw the 
plans. He did not think Mr. Riley went to 
see the building. 

Mr. Astbury: Then some junior official or 
officials underneath you elaborated some 
scheme which ultimately took the form of 
this particular one?—On general principles 
which had been passed before. 

Re-examined by Mr. Walsh. he said there 
was no necessity to visit a building before 
coming to a conclusion as to what was 
necessary. He preferred to work it out on 
paper. 

The Chairman said he could hardly agree 
with that. The Tribunal spent two hours 
going over the building, and he hoped thai 
was not useless. 

Witness said he did not mean that. He onlv 
said that he himself preferred to deal with 
the matter on paper by putting one plan over 
another and getting a view of the whole 
building. 

Mr. A. Dver, M-Inst.C.E.. Divisional Officer 


of the Fire Brigade, expressed the view that 
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smoke doors were essential from the view of 
protecting life, and had been the means of 
saving life in many cases. There was sufficient 
furniture in the building in question to cause 
smoke-logging in the staircase if the fire burnt 
sufficiently long j : 

In cross-examination, witness said he did_ not 
know of any building used entirely as offices 
where the staircases were enclosed by doors. 
Having regard to the cross currents, etc., in 
this particular building, he thought that it was 
improbable there would be smoke-logging of 
the staircases in case of a fire in the basement. 

After the lunch adjournment a conference 
between the parties took place, but Mr. Ast- 
bury said they were unable to come to an 
agreement. 

Mr. W. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., was called 
and asked by Mr. Walsh if he was the archi- 
tect for the Piceadilly Hotel. 

Witness said he was joint architect of the 
building. 

Mr. Astbury: He tries to 
responsibility for that building. 

Witness said that, having visited Winchester 
House, his opinion was that the present means 
of escape in case of fire were inadequate and 
insufficient. He thought the enclosing of the 
staircases was a reasonable requirement. In 
lieu of all the doors which the County Council 
proposed, he would suggest that the openings 
to the different staircases only be enclosed by 
clear, fire-resisting glass doors. If the corri- 
dors were opened up he would not insist on 
the additional staircase. 

In cross-examination, witness said he con- 
sidered that there was more reason for pre- 
cautions in a City office than in an_ hotel, 
because in an hotel there would be constant 
watching of rooms. 

Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, F.R.I.B.A.. also 
gave evidence in support of the County 
Council’s case. 

Mr. Walsh, in addressing the Tribunal, said 
it, was his intention to concentrate himself on 
the question of the doors for enclosing the 
staircases. He asked the Tribunal to take the 
whole building into consideration, and to say 
the requiremerits were not unreasonable. 

Mr. Astbury, in his concluding speech, sub- 
mitted that Mr. Walsh had really abandoned 
the whole of his case except as regarded the 
enclosing doors, and on January 24 his clients 
had offered to do things which would, he 
contended, have met a!l they had been fighting 
about. He asked the Tribunal to say that he 
had succeaded, and to grant substantial costs, 
for this had been an expensive matter for his 
clients. 

The Chairman asked what Mr. Astbury con- 
sidered would be the powers of the Tribunal 
in the making of an order if they were to 
include things outside the notice, such as the 
putting of iron doors to the storerooms in the 
basement. 

Mr. Astbury said he did not think the 
Tribunal would have power to vary the order 
so as to include matters which were not in 
the notice, but, of course, his clients would 
make no objection to an order being made in 
such terms. 

The Tribunal reserved their decision. 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
ANNUAL DINNER, 


_ THe twenty-eighth annual dinner of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held on 
Saturday last in the Empire Rooms, Trocadero 
Restaurant, under the Presidency of Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, F.R.S. | Amongst those 
present were :—Sir Thomas Barlow, K.C.V.O., 
F.R.C.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, 
D.D.: Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P.; Mr. 
A. Newsholme, M.D. (Local Government 
Board); Mr. W. T. Brand (Prime Warden of 
the Fishmongers’ Company); Mr. J. Wrench 
Towse; Mr. W. Muirhead (Liverpool); Mr. 8. 
Chantry (Llandudno); and the Mayors of 
Westminster, Wimbledon, and East Ham. 

The loyal toast having been honoured, 

Mr. Quinton, of Liverpool, proposed the 
toast of ‘‘ The Houses of Parliament,” to which 
Sir Henry Craik, M.P.. in responding, 
described the members of this Association as 
an army of defence against dirtiness and mess. 
that juggernaut which had crushed and 
trampled upon the population of this country. 
and upon whose efforts the maintenance of 
the work of sanitation so largely depended. 

Sir Thomas Barlow, in proposing the 
“Sanitary Inspectors’ Association,” claimed 
that sanitary inspectors were helpers of two 
of the t physicians it was possible to 
obtain, namely, pure air and pure water. If 
sanitary inspectors could only bring common 
sense to local authorities they would often 
prevent sanitation being brought into ridicule 
and disrepute. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, in responding, 


minimise his 
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said that it had been bis privilege to presiy 
over the Association during the last tay yc, 
a period when the minds of men had be, 
stirred on health subjects to a degree Shin 
attained before, so that no longer could : 
dirty and pestiferous Englishman's house \. 
tolerated; sanitary inspectors formed the {irs 
line of defence against disease. Lhe duti« 
of inspectors were far more numerous than Was 
supposed; he was not, as many imagined hin 
to be a burrower, merely, for fire, earth, ai; 
and water al! cailed-for his attention, ajq to 
them the public looked for protection. 7), 
atmospheric conditions of London had, durip. 
recent years, been considerably improved |, 
the work of sanitary inspectors. This woul, 
be seen in the enormous decrease in {), 
number of fogs in this city. As many as {ift, 
foggy days were expected during the threw 
months of winter only twenty years ago, whist 
during ninety days of winter of 1909-10 oy\, 
eleven were foggy. It must always | 
remembered that as fog decreases sunshjn: 
increases. He believed that al! experts wer 
agreed that the action of the municipa! 
authorities and the work of their sanitar; 
officers were the cause of ‘this vast improve 
ment; no doubt the great factar in thy 
improvement of our atmosphere is the work 
of sanitation, Not only had there been much 
jerry building in houses, but also in human 
bodies, this latter being due to adulteration 
of food, over which the sanitary inspector jy 
recent years had also 
excellent and necessary work of supervisioy 
He was of opinion that at least one sitting of 
the Imperial Conference to be held in May 
next should be set apart for the discussion of 
that great sanitary matter, town planning. }) 
sanitation and clean living the country migit 
look forward to a time when a brighter and 
more vigorous life might be attained, diseas 
would be rarer, decay less rapid, and death 
a less frequent visitor. 

Dr. A. Newsholme, in replying to the toast 
of ‘“‘ Local Government,” drew attention to the 
enormous number of deaths which could be 
avoided if all sanitary authorities would per- 
form the elementary and rudimentary duties 
that were imposed upon them—for instance, 
the inefficient administration of sanitary law: 
in Durham, Glamorgan, and some of tho 
pottery districts. It was not for him to say 
whether central control or not is necessary, 
but our police and national education had been 
made efficient by means of grants from the 
central authority to local authorities, and if 
it ever 4© necessary to give grants for 
sanitary purposes, he did not think that it 
would be beyond the scope of human ingenuity 
to devise a scheme whereby the amount of the 
grants could be determined by the efficiency of 
the local adininistration. 

Mr. Brand, Prime Warden of the Fis! 
mongers’ Company, responded to the toast of 
“The Visitors.” 
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CHANCERY Drviston. 
(Before Mr. Justice Eve.) 
Ancient Light Dispute in Bond-street. 
Neale v. Wallis & Sons, Ltd. 

His lordship delivered judgment in this cass 
on the 3rd inst., it being an action by th 
plaintiff, who carries on business under tl 
name of Messrs. Phillips, Son, & Neale « 
an auctioneer and valuer of works of art at 
No. 73, New Bond-street, for an injunction 
restrain the defendants from building so as te 
obstruct the ancient lights in the plaintifl’s 
premises, 

It appeared that the plaintiff’s premises. 
which were held by him under a lease, had 
been used for a great many years for the 
examination of jewels and other works of art 
for which a light was very essential 
Defendants had recently pulled down No. % 
New Bond-street, which was almost opposite 
the plaintiff’s premises, and had erected upot 
the site a building which was about 22 ft 
higher than the building pulled down, avd 
which the plaintiff said had  serious!\ 
diminished the light to his premises; but this 
the defendants denied. 

The trial lasted several days, and a «rcs 
deal of conflicting evidence was giveu Up0! 
the question whether the defendants’ n°" 
building did or did not create such an inter 
ference with the light to. the plaintiffs 
premises as to amount to a nuisance. 

His lordship, in the course of hig judgment, 
said that the plaintiff alleged that the de 
fendants’ new building occasioned a nuisance 
to him, inasmuch as it intercepted so much 
the light which formerly came over the oe 
building to the ground floor and basement © 
No. 73, 80 as not to leave him with sufficiest 
light for the comfortable use and enjoyment a8 
those parts of his premises, or for the carry!"* 
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Itt 6 in, was opposite the ea en to 1B in. 
‘ is 4 ft. Om. @ . : 
pcm the window on = oe oe, 
whieh was chiefly affected by e a wor seed 
operations. No part basement window 
frontage Was opposite the 4 fond te’ 
The angle of obstruction by the de ~~ 
new building to the centre of the sill of the 
vround-floor window had been increased by 
the raising of the building from 345 d 
to 48 degrees, which reduced the distan v 
which a beam of light came over the defend - 
ats) premises through the top of the uppér 
“, af the plaintiff's ground-floor window 
oii the ground floor from i ft. 8 in. to 
ft, 8 in. He thought that if a case for an 
injunction had been made out it could only 
he with regard to ground floor, so he 
should address himself to the ground figor 
exclusively. He had had the advantage of 
the evidence and opinion of many eminent 
sontlamen called on behalf of the respective 
parties, and the result of the testimony went 
to show what widely divergent opinions could 
be arrived at by competent authorities on the 
ame facts and the same subject matter. — 

His lordship, having examined in detail the 
evidence of the expert and lay witnesses called 
on behalf of the parties, said he was quite 
satisfied on the evidence of the experts that 
there was no interference with the light to 
the rooms above the first floor, and that the 
damage done above the first floor was merely 
negligible. Of course, there was some inter- 
ference with the light of the ground floor, 
but the question to be determined was, was 
the interference so substantial as to become a 
nuisance within the meaning of recent 
decisions? He did not think that the evidence 
showed that there was any such diminution of 
light by reason of the defendants’ byilding 
which entitled plaintiff to the injunction 
claimed. He was of opinion, upon the whole 
of the evidence, that the plaintiff had failed 
to establish an actionable nuisance. He had 
to arrive at the best conclusion that he could 
upon the evidence, and that conclusion was 
that the action failed, and must be dismissed 
with costs. 

Mr. P. O. Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. Tomlin 
instructed by Messrs. Roche, Son. & Neale) 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Clayton, 

C.,.and Mr. Rolt (instructed by Messrs. 
\very & Wolverson) for the defendants. 
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Divisional Court, before Justices CHANNEL, 
Bray, aNnD HamInron.) 
Kensington Boundary Wall Dispute. 
Rea v. London County Council. 

Txis ease was heard recently upon a special 
case etated by a metropolitan stipendiary, 
before whom the appellant had been convicted 
of neglecting to comply with the requirement 
of a notice under Part I. of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, as amended by section 3 of the 
Act of 1898, to cause the external fences or 
boundary of the forecourt or other space 
vetween the external walls of a certain building 
and the street to be set back, so that every 
part of the external fence or boundary of such 
“recourt or space should be at a distance in 
‘very direction from the centre of the road- 
way of such street not less than the distance 
Permitted under Part II. The facts appeared 
e be _as follows :—Logan-place was a street 
about 30 fi. wide within the Royal Borough of 
Kengington, and had existed as a for 
rr years. In 1909 it was paved by the 
' pough, used for carriage traffic, and became 
. ughway. The appellant was under-lessee and 
one within the definition of the Act of 
4 of a piece of land on the south side of 





logan-place mea uring 117 f i 

measuril t. 6 in. by 95 ft., 
ie enclosed y_ brick walls 6 ft. 6 in high. 
ae et: 1308, he began to erect a house 
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<e & Proper —— notice and submitted 
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1898, a notice requiring him to set back his 
wall. The appellant contended (1) that the 
garden was not a forecourt or vther space 

tween the external wall of the new residence 
and the roadway within Part II. of the Act of 
1894; that the north wall and other buildings 
were not the external fence or boundary of 
such a forecourt or space; and that neither 
sect. 15 of the Act nor sect. 3 of the Amend- 
ing Act of 1898 enabled the respondent to re- 
quire the setting back of existing buildings, 
viz., the potting sheds, greenhouse, and wall; 
(2) that sect. 13 had no application to a fence 
or boundary of a forecourt or space unless such 
fence or boundary was erected at the time when 
the new building was erected ; (3) alternatively, 
that the certificate of the District Surveyor 
given on October 26, 1906, when the building 
of the house was alréady in progress, was a 
complete answer to the proceedings. 

The respondents contended that the garden 
was “‘a forecourt or other space” within the 
meaning of the sections, and that the north 
wall and buildings must be set back accordingly. 

The learned magistrate, in his judgment, 
said he did not think that any definite or clear 
meaning could be put on the word “ forecourt ” 
in the Act; but there was, of course, the 
expression “other space,”’ and he should have 
said the distance which separated the house 
from the old boundary wall was certainly a 
‘*space’’ within the meaning of the section. 
He quite agreed that if the dictum of the late 
Mr. Justécee Wright in the case of “ London 
County Council ». Aylesbury Dairy Company ”’ 
had been a judgment, it would have been a 
defence in this case; but at most it was an 
obiter dictum, and merely at the end of his 
judgment a reservation of a possible doubt, on 
which, in the face of the words of the section. 
he (the magistrate) did not think he could act. 
The District Surveyor’s certificate given under 
sect. 13 (5) did not take the case out of the 
Act. In the first place, that certificate was 
given after the house had been actually in part 
erected. That certificate, if given at all, applied 
only to the wall, and he did not think that 
the certificate referred to in the section was 
meant to apply to the case of a new boundary 
wall. The words were, “intend to alter or 
re-erect any building or structure” existing at 
the amendment of the Act, which he thought 
had reference to a building other than a boun- 
dary wall. He was therefore of opinion that 
there must in this case be a conviction. Hence 
the present appeal. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of 
counsel their lordships allowed the appeal, 
holding that the learned magistrate was wrong. 
and that sect. 13 had not the effect he attri- 
buted to it, and that where. as in the present 
case, there was an existing boundary wall and 
a new house was built within it, the London 
County Council could not require the owner of 
the land upon which it was built to set back 
the old boundary wall forming the boundary 
of the space left between the new building and 
the street, so that the wall, as in the present 
instance, should not be less than 20 ft. from the 
centre of the roadway of the street. The con- 
viction was therefore quashed. 


ie. 
°*>2 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


Battersea.—The South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway Company have intimated that they 
are about to carry out works to strengthen 
the bridge carrying their line over Battersea 
Park-road, near the Dogs’ Home. The posi- 
tion of the electric mains in Battersea Bridge- 
road is to be altered in connexion with the 
construction of tramways, at an approximate 
cost of 280/. 572/. is to be spent in recon- 
structing a sewer in Holden-street and adjoin- 
ing strects. 

Bermondsey.—Pians have been lodged as 
follows:—Mr. F. J. Coxhead, Bulwer-road, 
Leytonstone, to build a warehouse in Spa-road 
for the Salvation Army; Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton, architecta, Finsbury House, Blomfield- 
street, E.C., erection of building at Dockhead 
(Messrs. Sabey & Son, builders, Islington). 

Bethnal Green.—Punderson-gardens are to 
be widened. The approximate cost of the 
paving will be 3007. : : 

East Ham.—The Engineer has submitted 
detailed quantities of the swimming-baths to 
be erected on a site adjoining the Town Hall, 
and the estimate based on these quantities is 
9.5002. The original estimate was 9,100/., and 
the difference is accounted for by the fact that 
various alterations were made in the original 
design in order to conform with the rules of 
the Amateur Diving Association; also that 
upon trial holes being sunk in the site it was 
found necessary to excavate to an extra depth 
and provide deeper foundations. Tenders arc 
to be invited for the work, and the Engineer 
of the Council is also to be permitted to 
tender. Plans have been passed for Mr. G. 
West for five houses in Bedford-road. The 
following plans have been lodged:—Mr. E. 
Fredericks, nine houses and one house and 
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shop, Brampton-road; Mr. J. Turner, con- 
version of existing building at corner of 
Churech-road and Browning-road into public 
house; Mr. F. H. Buen, picture palace, 266 
and 268, High-street North. 

Hackney.—Correspondence is still proceeding 
between the Council and Mr. Carnegie in 
regard to the proposal to erect a Eranch 
library in the north-west portion of the 
Borough. Application is to be made to the 

County Council for sanction to borrow 
1,800. for constructing a new road and bridge 
on the eastern side of Hackney Marsh to com- 
municate with the district of ton. The 
following plans have been lodged:—Mr. A. 
Welford, twenty-one houses, Spring Hill; 
Messrs. Evans “& Sons, six houses, 
Osbaldeston-road, near Clapham Common. 

Hendon.—The Rural District Council has 
passed plans as follows:--Messrs. George & 
Pendry, cottages, Harrow-road, Pinner; Mr. 
T. A. Ellement, rifle range for Pinner Rifle 
Club; Messrs. W. Goddard & Catton, ten 
houses, Water-lane, Stanmore. 

Islington.—206/. is to be spent in tar paving 
in Essex-road. 

Marylebone.—During the ensuing financ:al 
year the following paving works are to be 
carried out:—Substituting wood paving for 
macadam, estimated cost, 9,188/.; substituting 
tarmac for macadam, estimated cost, 6,335. ; 
substituting asphalt for macadam, estimated 
cost, 2,341/.; renewing wood paving, estimated 
cost, 16,921/.; remewing asphalt, estimated 


cost, 6682. 
—--+--—_-_- > 


WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of the Westminster 
City Council on Thursday, February 2, the 
—— amongst other matters, were dealt 
with :-— 

Paving Works.—On the recommendation of 
the Works Committee, it was decided to carry 
out paving works in twenty-one thoroughfares 
during the ensuing year, at an estimated cost 
of 29,8077., and that tenders be obtained for 
the works. Of the total area proposed to be 
repaved, 30,665 sq. yds. are in macadam, 
11,835 sq. yde. in wood, 3,555 yds. in granite, 
and 2,100 yds. in asphalt setts. 

Street Widenings.—It was decided to forward 
plans, particulars, and estimates of the sug- 
gested improvements at Hertford-street, 
Argyll-place, Berkeley-street, and Piccadilly to 
the Road Board, with an application for a 
grant under the provisions of the Development 
and Road Improvements Funds Act, 1909. The 
principal scheme. i¢., that of widening 
Berkeley-street, involves the removal of the 
present boundary wall of Devonshire House 
and Lansdowne House, but no interference 
with the main buildings. The total estimated 
cost. of the schemes approximates 250,000/. _ 

The Mall Extension.—Another discussion 
took place with regard to the Mall Extension, 
and it was decided to support the scheme of 
the London County Council to provide such en 
opening opposite Drummond’s Bank as will 
enable the Coronation procession to proceed 
by way of Spring-gardens if desired 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Forrester. 

The late Mr. Alexander Cunningham 
Forrester, of No. 35, Old Queen-street, West- 
minster, S.W., was elected a Fellow of the 
Rova!l Institute of British Architects in 
December, 1904. He prepared the p'ans and 
designs for the buildings of the Morgan 
Crucible Company in Church-road, Battersea, 
twelve year ago, and for the enlargement of 
the Bermondsey Presbyterian Church, South- 
wark Park-road; he did eome architectural 
work in conjunction with Mr. Karslake, includ- 
ing Clare House, Beckenham, and with Mr. 
J C. Turner Murray. 

Mr. Kipling. 

Mr. John Lockwood Kipling. CLE. who 
died on January 26 at his residence, The 
Gables, Tisbury, Wilts, aged seventy-four 
years, was the eldest son of the Rev. Joseph 
Kipling, of Pickering. In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed Architectural Sculptor in the Bombay 
School of Art, and with Mr. Griffiths did 
much to extend the scope and influence of 
similar institutions in India.) He was then 
appointed Principal and Curator of the 
Central Museum, for the Mayo School of Art 
at Lahore, in 1875. He retired from the ser- 
vice seven years ago, and was made a C.I.E. 
in 1886. Mr. Kipling wrote and illustrated 
‘“« Reast and Man in India”; he made for the 
Government Commercial Department a set of 
drawings depicting native craftemen at their 
work, and illustrated some of the books of 
hie son, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and the volume 
of verses, “ Hand in Hand,” written by his 
late wife and his daughter. _ 

OBITUARY—Continued on page 192. 
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BUILDING—continued. ; . 

‘yen at the commencement of eac 
vale 4 ‘the latest date when the oF 
parag of those willing to submit tenders, 


the name in ‘ 
may be 8 Ratoath, or at the 
m, archi- 


he Parochial House, 

fice * Tocats. William H. Byrne & 
ts, 20, Suffolk-street Dublin. 

FESRUARY 20.—Whizley, near York.—Fanr- 

p.-The West Riding Small Holdings and 

oath Committee invite whole or separate 


Allotments » OF separat 
tenders for new farmstead. & tal 
and specifications, with yantitien, obtained. cn 


: to the West Riding Arc 
f plies Vakefield. il. in aa case must be sent 
by separate letter to the West Riding Treasurer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 3 
Fesrvary 21.—Bangor.—Usiwal.—The High- 
ways Committee invite tentgee - oe saveton 

i at Bank-place. Ww -» ma 

of # urinal ohn” Gill, 


t the office of Mr. 4 
ber inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bangor. 


ry 22.— Hartlepool. — Hovsts.—The 
onperstion of Hartlepool Tavite tenders for the 
crection of twenty-two houses in Northgate- 
Corporation-road, and Warren-street. Draw- 
ings, ete, may be seen at the office of Mr. 
HC. Crammack, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Borough-buildings, Hartlepool. Quan- 
tities and form may be obtained on depositin 
with the Borough Treasurer (Mr. C. bson 


91, 2s. 
? Fisevary 22. — Portsmouth. — Apprrrowat 
Warps.—The Portsmouth Guardians invite 


tenders for additional wards for male and female 
patients at the Workhouse Infirmary. _ adver- 
tisement in this issue for further perionions. 

FesrUary 23.—Adwick-le-Street.—CaRETAKER's 
Hovse.—The West Riding Education Committee 
invite whole or separate tenders for caretaker’s 
house at Woodlands New School. Plans may be 
seen, and specfications, etc., obtained, from the 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
ll. in each case must be sent by separate letter 
to the West Riding Treasurer, County Hall, 
Wakefield. : 

Fesrvary 24—Harrogate.—Scnoo. CHapeL.— 
For the erection of a chapel for the Woodard 
Society Girls’ School. Plans, ete., may be in- 
spected on application at the offices of Mr. R. F. 
Pawsey, 8, Regent-street, Barnsley, from the 
18th inst. Quantities can be obtain on 
promise to submit a tender, from Mr. William 
Morton, quatiy surveyor, 45, John-street, 
Sunderlan 

FesruaRy 25.—Canisbay, Caithness.—Cown- 
crere Harsour WaLt.—The Caithness C.C. invite 
tenders for the improvement works at Freswick 
Pier, consisting of (1) excavation of basin, and 
(2) construction of concrete wall on west side of 
harbour, Plan, etc., can be seen, and quantities 
obtained, from the County Clerk’s Office, Thurso. 
* Fesrvary 25.—Manchester.—ScHoot.—The 
Manchester Education Committee invite tenders 
for Atherton-street Municipal School, Deans- 
gate, Manchester. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

Fesrvary 25.—Stainland, Malifax.—Farm- 
HoUse AND Datrky.—For the erection of a farm- 
house and dairy at Manor House Farm. Plans, 
ete, will lay for inspection, and quantities may 
be obtained, at the offices of Messrs. Chas. F. 1. 
Horsfall & Son, architects and surveyors, Lord- 
street Chambers, Halifax, from the 20th inst. 
Frsevary 27.—Aberdare.—-Dritt Hatt, erc.— 
The erection of a drill hall and caretaker’s 
quarters at Aberdare. for the Glamorgan Terri- 
torial Force Association. Plans, etc., can be 
seen at the offices of the architects, Messrs. 
4. O. Evans, Williams, & Evans, Post Office. 
chambers, Pontypridd. 

FEBRUARY 27. ‘Barry.--TRaIninc Cotiecr.— 
The Glamorgan C.C. invite tenders for the erec- 
ton of a training college for women. Plans, 
Ce, may be seen, and quantities and form 
0 stained. at the Barry Docks Police-station, and 
nt the rir pfs W. E. R Allen, Dernrty-Clerk 
“ee Cetin amorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate- 
py PBRUARY 27...Golborne, near Wigan.— 
MLEMENTARY SCHOOL.-The Lancashire Edwestion 


seumniien invite tenders for the erection of a 
ne x. ementary school, to accommodate 474 
Scholars. Plans may be and 


obtained, at the office of the @ i 
Mr. Henry Littler, 16, Ribblesdale place, Pevtos” 
br payment _ 2 donde ree anes. Preston, 
EBRUARY 27.—Spittal, Berwick-on-Tweed.— 
Rocker | Lare-saving Apparatus Hovse.—The 
of Trade invite tenders for the erection of 


uantities 


THE BUILDER, 


a rocket life-saving apparatus house. Plan, etc., 


can be obtained licati ote. 
guard Station at Berveck  *) TM. Const 
Marcu 1.—Belfast.—Hosprtat.—The Board of 


Management of the Ulster Hospital for Children 
and Women invite tenders for the erection of a 
new hospital in Templemore-avenue. Plans, 
etc., may be inepocied at the office of Messrs. 
Watt, Tulloch, Fitzsimons, architects, 774 
Victoria-street, Belfast, and quantities obtain 

from Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Sons, 13 
Donegall-square North, Belfast, on deposit of 


Marca 2.—Billinge, near Wigan.—Hosprrir 
BvuitpinG.—The Wigan Genvdinns Invite ‘audees 
for the removal and erection of a building for 
ee Deny pms sregnds of the Workhouse 

at Billinge. . ete. in- 
spected at the elles of Mosse: Ww. CG Raleh & 


m, architects, Leader’s-buildings, ing- 
street, Wigan, up to the 28th inst. a se 
* ARCH 3. — Seven .-—— TELEPHONE Ex- 
CHANGE.-The Commissioners of H.M. Works 


and Public Buildings invite tenders for new 
Telephone Exchange, Sevenoaks. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 
ARCH 6. Swaythling.— Cooxery-room.— 
The mnmapehine C.C. invite tenders for cookery- 
room at Swaythling Council School. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars. 

o Date.—Crofton.—Covuncit ScHoot I- 
PROVEMENTS.—-The Sharlston District Education 
Committee invite tenders for certain work to be 
carried out at the Crofton Council School, and 
the head teacher’s house, by bricklayer and 
joiner, Specifications, may. be obtained from 

‘% Beni. Sheard, Divisional Clerk, West 

Riding Education Offices, Northgate, Wakefield. 
Applciations must state trade concerned. 
_ No Date.—Sale.—Enoive-novust.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of an engine- 
house. Specifications, etc, may be obtained 
from Mr. Charles Hopkinson, M-.Inst.C.E., 29, 
Princess-street, Manchester. 

No Date. — Taunton. -—- Cortaces.—For the 
erection of a pair of semi-detached cottages in 
the Greenway-road, for Mr. Markes. lans, 
etc.. may be obtained from Messrs. Sprankling 
& Price, L.R.I.B.A., architects, 16, Hammet- 
street, Taunton. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Feprvary 13.—Birmingham.—Sreet Tramway 
Rats, etc. —- The Tramways Committee invite 
tenders for the manufacture, supply, and 
delivery of grooved steel girder tramway rails 
and fishplates. Specifications, etc., may be ob- 
tained, on Gepost of 21. 2s., from Mr. Alfred 
Baker, General Manager, Tramways Offices, 147, 
Corporation-street, Birmingham. 

Fesevuary 15.—India.—Raibway MaATeRIAL.— 
The East Indian Railway Company invite tenders 
for the supply and delivery of pig iron, fire- 
bricks, wrought-iron tie-bars, etc., as per speci- 
fications, to be seen at the company’s offices. 
For each specification a fee of 11. 1s. is charged 
(not returnable). Mr. C. W. Young, Secretary, 
Nicholas-lane, London, E.C. 

Fesrvary 16.—Leeds.—Tramway MaArTEeRIAL.— 
The Tramways Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of rails, cement, etc. Particulars will 
supplied yen application to Mr. J. B. Hamilton, 


General anager, Standard-buildings, City- 
square, 8. 
Fesrvary 18.—Manchester.—Stre. Roor.— 


The Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply, 
etc., of a steel roof at the Cambridge-street Stores 
Depét, Bradford-road. Conditions, etc., may | 
had on application to Mr. F. A. Price, Superin- 
tendent, Gas Department, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. Drawings may be seen, and any other 
information required may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to Mr. J. G. Newbigging, M.Inst.C.E., 
Engineer, at his office, Rochdale-road Station. 
* Fesrvary 25. — Hanwell. — ENGineerinc.— 
The Managers of the Central London School 
District invite tenders for sundry engineering 
works at the Park School. Greenford-avenug, 
Hanwell, Middlesex. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


Fesrvary 15.—Bishop_ Auckland.—FURNIsH- 
inc New InrrrmMary.—The Guardians invite 
tenders for furniture. etc., for the new Infirmary 
at the Workhouse. Forms, etc., may be obtained 
from Mr. Sam. Adams, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, Bishop Auckland. 

Fesrvary 15. — London. — Truser. — The 
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Directors of the Great Western Railway invite 
tenders for the supply of ca e timber. 
Specifications and forms per, be obtained on 
application to Mr. A. E. Iter, Secretary, 

addington Station, London, W. 

Fesrvary 15. — West Ham. — Tiuser.—The 
Education Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of timber for use in the manual instruc- 
tion centres. Forms of tender, etc., may be ob- 
tained at the office of Mr. Fred. £. Hilleary, Town 
Clerk, Education Department, 95, The Grove, 
Stratford, E. 

Fesrvary 17.—Bexhill.—Bricxs, Sawp, ETc.— 
The Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
bricks, sand, lime, pipes, timber, etc. Forms of 
tender may be obtained upon application to Mr. 
George Ball, AM Inst.C.B, Borough Surveyor. 

Fesrvary 17.—Richmo Surre Py ig 
—The T.C. invite tenders for _ ing the iron 
footbridge spanning the Ha Ha, and wrought- 
iron railings, etc., at the Old Deer Park Recrea- 
tion Ground. Conditions, etc., may be seen on 
application to Mr. J. A. Brierley, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey, where 
a a form, etc., may be obtained on deposit of 

. Is. 

* Fesrvuary 25.—London, E.—ANNUAL, ETC., 
Conrtracts.—The Stepney B.C. invite tenders for 
works and materials. _ vertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

* Fesrvary 25.—Manchester.—TernR-corts.— 
The Manchester Education Committee invite 
of red terra-cotta for new 
nicipal 


tenders for supply 
Atherton-street u School, Deansgate. 
Manchester. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


* Marcu 4.— well.Scnoot Reparrs.—The 
Managers of the Central London Schoc] Dis- 
trict invite tenders for repairing and repainting 
of the Park School, Greenford-avenue, Hanwell, 
Middlesex. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Fesrvary 13.—Beverley.—Roap MarTeRiat.— 
The Highways Committee invite tenders for the 
supply of about 3,000 to 4,000 tons of stone. 
Particulars, etc., may be obtained on_applica- 
tion to Mr. E. Picker, C.E., Surveyor, Beverley. 

Fesrvary 16. — Aston Manor. — Roap 
MATERIALS, ETC—The Public Works Sub-Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the supply of broken 
and unbroken stone, paving, and common 
bricks, ete. Forms of tender, and any _ other 
information, may be obtained at the office of 

y 6. . Richardson, Borough Surveyor, 
Council House, Aston Manor. 

Fesrvuary 16.—Mutford and Lothingland.— 
Roap MatTerm.s.—The R.D.C invite tenders for 
the supply, for one year, of granite, flint, 
gravel, etc. Forms and further information can 
be obtained of the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. 8S. G 
Bloy, Oulton Broad, Lowestoft. 

Fesrvary 17. — Brighton. — Woop-pavine 
Biocxs.—The Corporation invite tenders for the 
supply of 60,000 creosoted deal paving blocks. 
Specifications, etc., may be obtained on_applica- 
tion at the office of the Tramways Engineer, 
Lewes-road, Brighton. 

Fesrvsary 17.—Richmond, Surrey.—Prtvartr 
Srreet Worxs.—The *. invite tenders for 
private streets in Hickey’s-grove and High Park- 
road. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and all 
articulars obtained, on application to Mr. J. H. 
ivleciey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rich- 
mond, Surrey, where also form, etc., may be 
obtained on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Fesruary 18.—Maidstone.Roap MATERIAL.— 
The R.D.C. invite tenders for supply and 
delivery of road material for one year. Forms 
and all particulars to be had from Mr. T. A. 
Busbridge, Surveyor, 31, Gabriel’s-hill, Maid- 
stone. 

Fesrvary 18.—Warrington.—Roap anp Pav- 

ING MATERIALS, ETC.—The Paving and Sewerage 
Committee invite tenders for the supply of the 
Committee’s requirements for twelve months. 
Specifications and samples may seen, and 
forms, and all further information obtained, at 
the office of Mr. Thomas Longdin, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor’s Office. 
* FesrvaRy 25.—Hanwell.—Tan-pavinc.—The 
Managers of the Central London School Dis- 
trict invite tenders for sundry tar-paving works 
at the Park School, Greenford-avenue, Hanwell, 
Middlesex. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
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OBITUARY—Continued from page 189, 
Mr. J. T. Blight. 


We have to announce the death, at an 
advanced age, of Mr. J. T. Blight, F.S.A. 
draughtsman and engraver, who in 1856-8 
brought out two editions of his ‘“ Ancient 
Crosses and other Antiquities in the West of 
Cornwall.’’ and in 1861-5 his ‘“‘ Week at the 
Land’s End” and ‘Churches of West Corn- 
wall, with Notes of Antiquities of the Dis- 
trict’’—all copiously illustrated with engrav- 
ings exeouted by him after his own drawings. 


M. Theophile Camel. 


M. Théophile Camel, who died in Paris on 
January 30, a forty-eight years, was a 
pupil of De Mercié and De Falguiére, who, 
with him, were natives of Toulouse. He was 
much averse from exhibiting his work to the 
public; his ‘La Montmartroise,”” a work-girl 
of Montmartre, however, was purchased by the 
Municipality and erected in the local Square 


Carpeaux. 
oo 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


South Africa. 


Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.1.B.A., of Johannes. 
burg, is about to institute a scholarship for 
architectural study in Rome and Athens, of 
the value of 250/., and tenable for one year, 
which he hopes to give every alternate year. 
Trustees have been appointed for the colony ; 
in Europe the scholarship will be administered 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
co-operation with the British Schools in Athens 
and Rome. The scholarship will be open to 
any British subject who has spent seven years 
in the study and practice of architecture, who 
is under thirty-five years of age, and who has 
spent at least two-thirds of his architectural 
career in South Africa. The successful candi- 
date will be required to spend eight or nine 
months in Rome and Athens as his head- 
quarters, applying himself to the study of 
architecture and the allied arts, but not to 
urcheology, and to pass the remainder of the 
year in London as his headquarters. Pro- 
vision is made for the exhibiting of the results 
of his studies and the composition of a thesis 
upon the relation of style in architecture to 
climatic conditions and practical requirements. 

Mr. James Lees, A.R.C.S.,  Assistant- 
Lecturer in the Faculty of Engineering. 
University of Bristol, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Engineering in the South African 
College in Cape Town. 

The Natal Mercury of December 30 states 
that a Government White Paper has been 
published showing, in respect of the works and 
bridges provided in the Union Provincial 
Estimates, the amount of commitments entered 
into by the Colonial Governments at the date 
of Union, and the works since authorised. 
The allceation to the Cape covers the provision 
of aew post-offices at Wynberg. Mowbray, and 
Oudishocrn, aggregating 5,7507.; and renova- 
tions at Government House, Capetown, 5,000/. 
The chief item in the Free State is for new 
Law Courts at Bloemfontein at a cost of 
64.0002. The largest expenditure for Natal is 
on account of Maritzburg Asylum, viz., 
26.2002. In the Transvaal] it is proposed to 
expend 19,295/. on the Pretoria Asylum; 
72,000. on Government buildings and Courts 
at Standerton. Barberton. Krugersdorp, and 
Benoni; and 46 6652. on additions to the prison 
buildings at Johannesburg. 


Labour in the Colonies. 


From the “Supplement to Circulars of 
Emigrants’ Information Office” we take the 
following :—'* In Sydney and suburbs trades 
have been very busy, especially the building, 
iron, sawmill, and timber; but there does not 
appear to be any special scarcity of workers. 
There is same demand for first-class navvies. 
At the Broken Hill Silver Mines skilled 
miners, labourers, carpenters, and bricklayers 
have been in demand.—In South Australia the 
building trades continue very busy, and there 
is a good demand for carpenters, masons, 
bricklayers, painters, and plasterers; in the 
engineering trades, boilermakers, fitters, and 
blacksmiths (but not moulders) are fully 
employed.—In Western Australia there is a 
good demand south of Perth for general 
labourers in the large timber industries round 
Blackwood and Busselton, and for mechanics 
in the building trades.—In the Union of South 
Africa the demand for men is only emall, 
though the building trades in Johannesburg 
are very busy. and trade throughout the 
Union has improved.—In the United States 
the employment by the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission of skilled labourers, clerks, and other 
higher-grade employees is now restricted to 
American citizens, exoept in cases in which 
American labour of the character required is 
not available. 


THE BUILDER. 


Dues for Loading and Unloading Building 
Materials at Montevideo. 

The Diario Oficial of Veapent for Tor the 
10 contains a revised tariff of dues for 
loading and unloading of building materials 
by the official service of ‘ es” at the port 
of Montevideo. is tariff may be ins 
by persons interested at the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, 
Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


A> 


PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 








24.966 of 1909.—Matthew Yarrow: Chimney 
and ventilating shaft tops 

445 of 1910.—Oswald Matti: Slab of re- 
inforced cement, 

444 of 1910.—Claudius Voyet: 
ceilings of reinforced cement. 

540 of 1910.—John Thomas Sheldon: Stop- 
valves, taps, and the like. 

563 of 1910.—Emil Sauter: Sheering machine 
for cutting blocks, rods, and the like. 

1910.—Bernard Robert Parkinson and 
Henry Woodall: Jointing of sections or 
lengths of metal tubes and pipes. 

2,538 of 1910.—Frederick Owen: Means or 
apparatus for ventilating, applicable for 
vehicles, tramears, buildings, and the like. 

3,307 of 1910.—Hermann Dreier: Mechanic- 
a'ly-actuated chisels. 

5.780 of 1910.—Adolf Kelemen: 
cutting profile and bar irons. 

6.924 of 1910.—Thomas Archer: 
cowls. 

8,072 of 1910.—Tom Jones: 
closing apparatus. 

9,395 of 1910. Ella Bianchi: Process and 
apparatus for the preparation of hollow 
building blocks. 

11,008 of 1910.—Alfred Hitchon: Preparation 
of materials for facing buildings. 

9,601 of 1910.—Adelphe Léon Phil: :éte 
Chasles: Slabs for floors and the like. 

12.384 of 1910.—John Mercer: Sliding 
arrangement for fire of kitchen ranges and 
grates and combined range and sitting-room 
grates. 

15,738 of 1910.—Reginaki Hastings Bracken- 
bury (Thomas I.. Smith): Mixers for concrete 
and the like. 

16,056 of 1910.—Rudolph Sedlaczek Bleme 
and William Joseph Sinek: Apparatus for 
grooving plastic paving. 

18,694 of 1910.—Henry Osmond Rarnard: 
Ventilating-shaft tops and the like. 

19.146 of 1910.—Heinrich Christophery: 
Manufacture of lever handles for doors or 
the like. 

21.743 of 1910.—August Purcel: Polishing 
machines for woodwork. 

22.883 of 1910.—Richard Steiner: Match 
board coverings for walls and the !ike. 

25.083 of 1910.—Frederic Dan Huntingdon: 
Reinforced-concrete structures. 

27.568 of 1910.—William Phillips Thompson 
(Amme Giescke and Konegen Aktiengesell- 
schaft) : Wet process for the treatment of 
rock material, more particularly raw materials 
for cement. 


Floors and 


Shears for 
Chimney 


Automatic door- 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January ° — By Sextor & Gopwin (at 
Sturminster Newton). 
Lydlinch, Dorset.—Blackmore and Vale Farms, 
160 a. 2 r. 11 p., f. i £5,513 
January 24..-By Tuornporrow & Co. (at 


Penrith). 
sane Th peseh .~—Three fields, 29 a. 2 r. 


7S 
ewe er. 2 Cumberland.—Pastare field, 
Sailr D., f, ... 201 
January 25. — tg Dicxisox, Rieaatt, & 
Davy (at Louth). 
Grimoldby, Lincs.—Farm, 43 a, 1 r. 33 p., f....... 1,275 
House and 1 a. 3 r. 36 p.,f. . ‘ 160 
By Baxter, Parne, & LEPPER (at Beckémpam). 
Beckenham. — es — rents 281., 
reversion in Se ge 500 
—— —— f.g.r. 7, ‘reversion ‘in 
130 
Norwood. Carmidhael rd., f. g.r. 8l., reversion 
165 


Veres +s 1.—Honor Oak -rd., a fx. rents 37. 7s, si 
revendiom in 70 yr... 


* All these explication: « are in sta, w 
— to the grant of errr sae, “a. 





[FEBRUARY 10, fort, 


ane 26.—By W. Gorsurr (at Brigg). 


Farm, 216 a., f £6,15) 
Jan 28.—By H. F. Asmnr (at Colwyn Bay). 
te, 
f.g. rents 189. lls. 7d., tars ny M yrs. 473 
January 31.— Harrow & Sons. 
South Br = Bina-gans, u.t. 72 yrs., 
BeBe Woe y Po vecverendeeeiseds men senterceeeceseveccenss ° 2 
By Frepericxk Warmax. 
9, Ann-st., brvsateondideome g.r. 61., e.r. 
Ob 060s 6 cn ees here eee sseghe tet eee erctuesecnsseseccceces 1 


By Kristen Moroax Barong “yng Avon), 
Pe , Glos.— Wd farm, 133a.2r.11p. 1,3) 
"February 1.—By yuqian. 
age oe Newnham-st., f., y.r. 421. ‘ BS) 

imbledon 2, Haya Noxes & Noxes. 
jons-rd. (*), ut. ne ie. ‘ 
“a. él, ‘ya. es cane dy 
By R. B. ‘Siu é Son. 
Leytonstone,—590, High-rd., f., y.r, 351... 735 
Contractions used in these lists.—P.gr. for freeholg 
ground-rent ; 1. a”. for Rereyy my ground rent; igor, for 
im ved groun rent ; g.t. for ground-rent ; r. for ren: 
f. for freeh freehold ; ec. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for week; 
voatal: q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. tor yearly rental] 
u.t. for unex term; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; ores. for crescent 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for garvlens ; ya, for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b.h, for beerhouse ; p-h. for public-house ; 0, for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 
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Sera remembered by those who make use 0 
this wire Mood 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ s. d. 
REE ES ILIA STAN ~ 2a 8 
Picked Stocks for Facings ........................ 2 Ww 6 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway De)» 
£s. a. £ 3. d. 
Flettons .......... . 1 8 0 Double Headers 13 7 ' 
Best Fareham One Side and two ms 
BE: isratdcosecens 312 0 Ends .. 776 
Best Red Pressed Te Biden PR 
Ruabon F. 5 00 8 7 6 
BestBlue goinge 4 Yr ts 1517 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Best Di salt oe 
Do. Bullnose...... 400 Gled.Str’tch'rs 10 17 & 
Best Stourbridge Headers . — 7.8 
Fire Bricks .. 314 ©  Quoins,Bullnose, | 
Guiazep Bricks. and Flats 47 6 
Best White and D'ble Stretchers 1) ¢ ° 
Ivo Glazed ble Headers |) 7 " 
Stretchers.....1017 6  OneSideandtwo  _ 
Headers ............ lo 7 6 Ends ....... 17 7 6 
Quoins, Bull- Two Sides - 


nose, and Flats 14 7 6 one Bnd 7 6 
D’ble Stretchers 16 7 6 a Squints is 1517 . 
Second Quality White —_ Kags lazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 


a. - 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 6 per yet, delivered. 
a entaneaataveciee 5 0 “ 
Portland Cement 2 8 per ton, 
Best Ground Blue LiasLime 19 0 =» . 
Nots—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


Grey Lime ..... Abts : Thighs delivered, 

Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. Od. per ton at riy dpt. 
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STONE (continued). 


Per Ft. Cube, a at Railway Depot. 


s. d. 
A caster in Boe ‘ks. 116 Closeburn Bed 4 
Bee ine ° Red Mansteld Sees 
g hin Hock | Fs 24 
vn — 24 Talere & Gwespyr 
Red Corel im PS se copscenoyy sercaty 2 
blocks - - me so ae 
n Hood Quality. ie 
York Stoxe—Roh 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Ralleny Dept. ae 


scappled random blocks 


Per Ft. Super., 
sawn two sides 


Delivered at way Depot : 


6 in. 23 
r.) errr rrrrrrrr frre tt lsd . 
6 . bed t two sides ditto, sl eearwese a cuneeenenrae 5 3 
es 8 1 
iin, sawn tve snr one side slabe (random sizes) 0 7 
1} in. to 2 in. Aitto, DIGTO. ......c.ccernereecceeennenererenens 
HARD vr Ft, Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random DIOCKS 0... .ccensececsecrecsesenrrenserte 
oe Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway — 
in, awn two wis landing too eiaes (andar 9%. * 
super.) eerreerrrer te ee a 3 0 
bbed two sides ditto . ( 
ie po two sides slabs (random sizes) Sscenueret oe 
2 in, self-faced random Ages ........+-0-s-v-eererreceeres 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
Iu. In. £s.da In. In. £s.d 
#x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
Bangor ie SS mi517 6 
x x12 ditto 1317 6 Wxi2 ditto ...... 18 6 
210 st quality 18x 10 ditto ~...... 13 5 0 
ditto...... B00 16x8 ditto......... Ww 5 0 
yx2ditto.... 1315 0 2x 10permanent 
16x8 ditto... 750 URGE: vercnccinive 1112 6 
2x10 best blue 18x 10 ditto ...... 912 6 
Portmadoc...... 1212 6 168 ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto... , 612 
TILES. 
a — Depot. 
d. 8. 
Best bin veh rel Best ‘‘ Hartshill”’ 
oer 1000) 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
“pan Valiey PR agg md yee . 8 90 
(per doz.)...... 3 (per 
Best ‘year (per “oe 47 
D0 Do, Orsameutal (per 
w, Orient ae a 
ian 2 6 per doz.)... 0 
it ‘and Valley Het 36 
doz.)...... 4 0 SS 
Best Ruabon red, 
brown, or brindled 42 6 


(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57 6 
Do. Ornamental( per 


_~ FR ' ae 0 
A doz.) 0 
ley(per doz.) 3 0 


WooD. 
Britprse Woop, 


ae 


= (per 000) 45 0 
vabert doz.) 
Pier ax: ) 3 6 


40 


At per standard. 


Deals: best 3in. by Ll in. _— £s. 4. £ 8. d. 
by 9 in. and Mim... BO 0 1510 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9..,..... 1319 © 41 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
fin.,and3in. by7in. and8in. 11 10 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by Gand3by6.. 010 0 less than 
in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds 1 0 viene thn bast. 
Battens : seconds inea ae 
2 in, by in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 910 3 10 10 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by5in. 9 0 0 10 0 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 in. and 1} in. by 7 in. .. 010 0 more than 
nettees. 
tin . A 
Fir timber: best. middling Danzig A loud of 5 ft. 
Fonnel(average specitication) 53" ; * 10 : 
Suall timber (8 in. to 0in.).. 917 6... 400 
Saber (6 in. to 8 in.).. e . 310 ° 
Swedish 3 0 
Pitch pine tiarhes 30 ft. average) 410 0 ; 5 0 
Jomsers’ Woop. At standard. 
White Gea tet yellow deals, a 
iain BBS BBS 
Battens,2} in.and Sin. by? 17 0 
y 7 in. 0 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals, Sin. byllin, 900. 00 
sd » y9inI18 60 0 .. 19910 0 
Battons,2} ix, and in. by 
Tied selon ands " i: 400... 6 8 0 
lin. and 
eabern and3 in. by 7i we ie 
’ 3 y7in, 1110 0... W110 0 
Petersburg : irst yellow deals, 
9 in. by 11 in . 2110 
She. by Dia 0... 2310 0 
Battens 18 0 0... 19910 0 
oaee yellow « leals, 3 in, by lr che «og 
De. sin, ere : -10 0... 1710 0 
iietene eg 8 oe 
fa ni Is, Sin, by Hin. 3100 .. 110 0 
iene . ee 00 - “4080 
White Sen and F ‘eran wio.. Lee 
wy white deal Sin byllin 15 0 0 |. 16 0 0 
qlsttens 3 in, by 9 in, 4 0 00 .. Mle Oo 
eaeeile a, Rae 
ond white leals, Sin. by Nin, 14 o ey. SO 9 
mittens * 3 in. sia 0... MO 0 
7 ~pine ; 8 Sera es 0. nO9 
der Sin ne ee OO OS 
Yellow Pine—-Binct erty sctseees OM O:..." Fe 4@ 
iments” °SUlarsizes 44 0 0 ‘upwards. 
requarsizes HOO 
x Cddmen ee 0 0 
Pine—Planks, per ft. cubs. eee. We 


THE BUILDER, 


WOOD (continued), 





Jomzrs’ Woop (continued)— At per standard. 
ee ae 2s 4. s. d. 
yer one... 03 0 39 
; 0236 « ° 2 6 
Wainscot Oak , per ft. ‘cube 0 5 6 060 
Dry Wainscot Oa perf ft. fii as 
inch ...... 3 00 8... 0 OM 
tin. do. do... 007 a 
Dry Mahogany—Houduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. super. asinch.. 0 0 10 © 1.35 
Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 
as inch 01 6 026 
Dry | Walnut, American, per ft. 
super, as inch 0 010 010 
Teak, per load ..................... 18 0 0 22 0 0 
ee planks, 
per ft. cube ........ 436 3 Bee 
Pre ¥F Per square. 
1 in, by 7 in. ye’ 9 icant and 
shot 013 6 017 0 
1 jn. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
aig byt a a O96 8 018 0 
n. ye w, p an 
matc tched 016 0 ee ce 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot 012 0 Ou 6 
1 in. in. by 7 fa white, planed and 
012 6 015 0 
14a. by 7 ia. white, planed and 
tine ~ i oe 015 0 016 6 
yellow, ‘mate 
3ST an Oll 0 013 6 
Ho 7 in. 04 0 018 6 
> by 7 in. white ” » . 10 0 Oll 69 
in. by 7 in. 013 9. 015 0 
6 in, at 6d. to 94. per square lees than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &. 
In jenion, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
— oc gney Joists, ordinary £ s. d &a. 4 
7 ee; 7 10 0 
FE an  Girders, ‘ordinary 
sections ...... ITS Se Ue 10 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions ...... 7 00 12 0 0 
Angles, = ho tga , ordi 
nary sections ......... 900 10 0 0 
Flitch Plates ... 9 0 0 910 0 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .. 710 0 810 0 
METALS. Fal ton, in saunas 
Inox— d. s. d. 
Common Bars ...... 31D 0 43% 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
BR ee hy. ity ‘dimes aoe © 95 90 
ked Bars’’ 1010 0 _ 
‘Mild Steel Bare Leese ye 95 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ete Se Bee 
fee Se enone 17 0 ~" _ 
(*An wa according to size an gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black 
soul «+ . 915 0 _ 
- ”  ? ae .1015 0 _ 
26 , ms 2... os 
Sheet fron, Gal , flat, ordinary quality— 
my 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
8 ft. to 5 00 
since to and 24g. 1510 0 _ 
” 2%¢ .1610 0 
Sheet Iron, “Galveniond, flat, 
best quality— 
sizes to 20 g. 18 0 0 _ 
” 22g.and24¢. 1810 0 
Be . 2 0 0 — 
Gétwanised C es Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to ft. 0g. 1410 0 
” ” Weand%g. 415 9 -- 
» » 26g. 16 5 0 _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker 122 0 0 - 
oer int aiden rags & 24g. s- : : o 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in... 1010 0 11 0 0 


(Under $ in., “oe 8 


LEAD, &c. Per om in London, 
£ 


Luap—Sheet, t English, 4Ib, and up i ki 5 
7 6 
Sal pie . 2 ¢ 
Pe nan 2 al In cabs of 19. wt. 
Montagne .. ee 
Sie st * ae 
Zinc, in bundles, 1s. per cwt. extra. 
CorPEr— 
trong Sheet ..per Ib. ° : ? 
a 6. Se 
cone WTIZC «oc ccerccecsees -" 6 010 
Brags } 
Strong Sheet ......... ; ” ° é : Ml 
T English Ingots ee ves a 648... 
Sonoea—Plumbgye’ » 00 &... 
Tinmen’s . ax oe 0 0 1 
Blowpipe ..............006 e O12 


Pid et Ser 4 


BEE 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 


STOCK SIZES, 
Per Ft., Delivered. - 
thirds ......... 26 oz. fourths ......... 34d. 
* a fourths ......... 32 02. — ee” 
Z i ia 4 » fourt a 2 
| i... afk. Pivied hoot, 1 oe : 3a. 
23 oz. as 1 oz. 44d. 


STOCK SIZES. 


+ Hactley’s  eicetnicaph Lv Figured Raed, 
Pte. nay ani 
: pan unk Kaaiats 
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se OILS, &e. 4 £ s. . 
Rye Lin Oil in pi per gallon 0 4 
” fa tanente ” 04 2 
» indrums ... . 044 
Boiled ,, » in barrels ” 044 
» in drums......... * 6047 
Turpentine in any isidseics ” 0 410 
in drum 05 90 
tonne ,Ground English White Lead, per ton 2 * 2 
Best Linseed Oil Putty Sink per owt * i 6 
SOUMIOUIE TOE Secibciicsccsivncescacee per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. 7 
8. . 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish . 080 
Pale Copal Oak ... 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak.. 01 0 
Superfine ~~ Oak, for seats of #« » 
urc’ 5 ij Ou 6 
Fine Elastic jage ...... 012 0 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ... 010 0 
Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil me €. 
E ll Flating Varnish 018 0 
te Pale — oo 140 
Extra Pale Paper ......... 012 0 
Best Japan Geld Size. ‘ 010 6 
Fea Japan ~ 016 0 
Mahogany Stain 090 
Brunswick Blac Aes 08 0 
Berlin Black eiaadieic 016 0 
Knotting .. 01 9 
French and Brush Polish .. 010 6 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


Nat. Tel., 6112 Gerrard. Telegrams, “ The Builder, Londoa.” 





THE ida {0 (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME XCIX. 


to December, 1910) was given as a supplement 
with the issue for January 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 


each 
READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, 9d. each. 
THE NINETY. SINTH VOLUME of fot? Boe Builder (bound), 


Shillings and 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, oe, being vento the Ofice, will be 
bound at @ cost of 3a. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIO Comsmacrs, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 

CORPORATE _ COUNTY AND OTHER COUN 

PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES B 
TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., etc. 

Siz lines or under ... 6s. Od. 
Each additional line. 1s. Od. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ov words) or under... > > 
line (about ten words)... 
qn sities Sap heat on sorte 
and other positiona, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed— 
Four lines 
Each 

















for DRAWINGS, TESTI 
PIES ONLY should be 
PIES ONLY be 








B 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN 
LONLAL CIRCULATION, is is iasued every week. 





READING CASES { ny pom (caretuly packed, Is 


Oe 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion 
should be addressed to ‘“‘ The Editor,” 
us not wer tran lv am. on tnursday. [N.B.—We 
ublish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
itect or the building owner ; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders acc unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. 

* Denotes accepted, DS ece tans Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BOURNBROOK. »iten neato oot we rge-road, for 
the ae oe Raggy and a North eld 





Gite. CE 
. Ambrose W. Cross, A.M Inst.C.E 
> anna to the Council :—- 





R. Harris & Son... £390 0 0 P. Trentham £184 lo 0 
W. Th 39 26 pha, Lewis, & 
W. Wille ons as 19 2] Martin, Ltd., 
} BR. a ucncn 50] Icknield Port- 
J. White, jun. ‘ is? v 6} road, Birming- 
J.Hunt & Sons... 181157! ham* ........ 181 76 
BUBNHAM.-ON.- Ragen a yen uw cast-iron 
serviceand main, wi age senesting 
cast-iron water with foundations at 
Ostend ; connexion at the bere Shame i 
yas - the Urban District’ Mr. 
. Cook, Surveyor to the Council :— 
G. Gould......... £1,041 7 2) Wilson & Co... £829 89 
& Hines 1,034 . 3] Trussell & 
@. ¥. Bacon ... 1,081 59/ Braham, 
+ no Seka 966 16 —- 
bie: RS IE esece 85 119 
Be i iccctacsece 870 18 9 
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CARDIFF.- 


d. poenne 


pus tcrapnieerlon Scores, sac ergs abe 
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buildings in James-street, 


For the erection of a block. of office 
Mr. Henry 


Bute Docks, 


18,228 14 0 






































THE BUILDER. 


LEEDS.-—-For constructing & brick sewer and a short 
length of ripe sewer in Stoney Rock-lane, etc., for the 
Bia tf Lancashire, City 











[FEBRUARY 10, 1911, 


BY ice gc —For paving and making.» 


Budgeon, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 95, St. Mary-street, Sewerage Committee. Mr. 
Cardiff : Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Leeds :~ Manchester Sanitary 
Shepton & Sons £18,699 14 2 A. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds* "£2, 013 18 7 Armoured Paving / £264 15 8 Raleigh.«:, 
Co., Ltd., 264, Pala- 121 17 10 Pass. 1 


124 16 “89 Raleigh. 











































































00d cy 
for the Urban District (2 
Mr Es these S Wael larcerts to the C song t Conn) 




































5 
: ; | ee Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Ltd. 17,769 10 9 LINCOLN, For (1) “Completion of the Council tine-road, aoe 5 Pass. 2-40 Raleigh, 
| © Be <a Griffiths & Sons 17,480 0 0 elementary school at Crosby; (2) alterations, etc., b ton.® ......... 2 
i \ i. G, Beames 16,974 6 3 the Council elementary school ut Grainthorpe; (3)  G. Clarke & Son, Bris. 149 8 2 Pass, 82-72 Harpers sath 
ee eT F Wilkins & Sons 16,710 17 0 classroom to the infants’ department of the Coatcil’ s tol-street, Hulme®. . 62 7 0 Pass. 2-14 Dudley. an 
: a a i ef J. Allan, Ltd... 16,408 7 elementary school at Bursar-street, Cleethorpes ; (4) 108 6 6 Pass. 1-19 Dud ley.cy 
¥ } W. Thomas & Co. 16,392 8 6 erection of a new master’s house at West Butterwick ; (5) Fo Riba Ri oa sea ONE 
, Bs D. Davies & Sons 16,370 17 0 erection of a new Council school at Uleeby, near 
wee tie! - E. Turner & Sons 16,348 0 0 Alford, for Lindsey C.C. Education Committee. Messrs. WARDLEY.—For street and dyainaye wor ,, Garwier O8 ARcHt 
eh | W.T. Morgan, Ty -draw-road, Cardiff 16, 23017 0 Seorer & Gamble, architects, Lincoln : Chas mi. oe Soting oy og Peony Council, y (with ILLUSTRAT 
a Crosby School Completion. ? by e Council dokshsianes 
ae q z - - £1 121 G. Sim »eON Notes . 
he CATERIEAM.—-Yor the erection of Cowell OSes jones W. Wri ib Pson, Ki 
ni. ‘ : and Hall, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. R. 5, Sere wr 267 4 6! Son right * 97 0-0 5. Ww. Henderson 117 77| Newcastle* £113 9 4 THE ee os a 
Li 7 Bw 2 Martin, Snrveyor to the Giame il. Quantities by Mr. we pattinson — W. H. Maxey : Tue Borat twetin\ 
tae By f Walter Goodchild, F.S.1, 68, Finsbury-pavement, & Sons, Ltd. 4,198 0 0} &Son....... 3,900 0 0 WEALDSTONE.-—For the construct bard aN 
ibe sh * ibis x, Ltd.. £4,300 0 0) A.G.Wright.. £3,858 0 6 S. Lawrence 4,125 16 0|W. Corah & water sewers in Kenton-road, for the Ura Dist et penser Ee 
23° 8 f \ 4 G. Martin. oats 5 0 OlE. ed ag 39 0 0 T. Hickman & Son, Lough- Council. Mr. Herbert Walker, C.E., Survey te oe Booxs (witH InLus 
Rae I . ee ue . o ae ‘- 
: 1 i ; ey i Fitch & Cox £369 0 0) W.C. Norris. 3,807 0 0 ao. Thcme. #121 0 0| berought B641 0 0 ap eae rie Pag ory to Council Magazines and Re 
8 at +t: A ; H. Freeman 4,150 16 11;Gatherceole psig 4.098 0 0 T. pose mn oe i 51] A. ea CRB 5 5 Tue AxCHITECTURA 
Ee ef cae E. Worssel £040 0 0) Bros. 3,800 0 0 : ponte eeF + wee # 4/0. T. Gibbons 821 1 Visit 
a; Ba ‘| Drowley & Co. 4,001 0 6 >T.C.Gorham.. 3,799 1 6 ie Grainthorpe 5 rool. : 7. — a : 2 | Hamiltons S110 5 ARCHITECTURAL So 
i 4-3 ttt ef Risby&Michell 3,997 10 0/J. Longley & Simons & | G. Fridling- RG. pscaemnen ste 10 4) B.Williams&Co. 79 9 Soe 
ie ie | iP a Thompson Co 3,789 0 0 Brown C780 010)  ton’s Exors. £644 2 6 G.Brummell 982 1 4) Halsey & Son. 710 4 « ENGINERRING SOCTE 
: ice nt ee Bros 3,997 0 0 J. Ramsbot A, Hill 775 18 8| F. Doe 64918 0 G. RB. Mann 802 18 4 on & Powis 093 4 4 Brigatox, Hove, A 
i 12 1.&M.Patrick 3,996 0 0 ham 3740 00 Maney & Son 730 0 ©} F. Searborough @24 0 0 A. B. Champ- ‘ W.&C. French, ComPETITION (WI 
2 + 2 iy A. B. Cook 3,995 0 O|}R. Cook & Son 3,715 0 0 . Hill 704 9 0} J. Leafe & Sons, TSS ....., 890 3.8 Buckhurst GexeeaL News 
, amin ‘e W.J Renshaw 3993 0 0B. E. Night. Bostont 530 0 0. W.Chappell.. 847 0 0] Hill 60 14 4 sos Kaunas eu 
Lae 43; PF. & G. Foster 302 0 0) ingale 3,713 0 0 Bursar-street School, Cleethorpes, be pen sce 
ie ae: . Smith & attley, Son, ¢ ieee ni . 4 “4 ‘ nom DITOKIAL SU 
Be ah Sons 3,924 0 0 Holness, Seats oe Raw ol = + : MEETINGS ....-00« 
: M é ba fet D. W. Barker.. 3,920 0 0  London* 3,693 0 0 Saeine & Goodhand 347 13 2 Ham Hill St Nores TO eestee 
{ ii i J.Quittenton.. 3,899 0 0) F.W. Honour 3,659 10 0 G. Mashford & Sons 390 ls 0 one. Fiery Years Aao . 
ii i aa J.Smith& Sons 3,870 0 0 > oe & Houghton $2515 0 Doulting Stone. CoRRESPONDENCE 
ie ete oe ; *, Scarborough 318 0 0 pens 
A iG ¥5 COVENTRY.—For the erection of a nurses’ home in W. H. Maxey & Son, Sleaford, Lincst 314 0 0 Portiand Stone. ee 
ase ei connexion with the infirmary at the workhouse, for the West Butterwick Schoolmaster’s House. The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
eit aoe Board of Guardians. Mr. T. F. Tickner, F.R.1.B.A Tr. C. Eyre ae ; 240% . (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Oo. and C. Trask & Son 
+4 ea High. street-chambers, Coventry : s Ww oo “ar > : ee . = - . The Doulting Stone Co.). ~ 
r a" A. A. Winoott £4,353 0 0 Orr Bros. 4,000 19 5  Wallhead Bros. 506 19 0|8. Lawrence, Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
ce 23 Sons 4,279 10 0} Kelley & Son.. 3,928 11 10 = adc ham jem 4a ee 462 0 ¢ London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
ae Pe T. Bailey&Co. 4,299 0 O}Jones & F. Waite “ 502 15 0} coy : 16, Craven-street, Strand. 
the ae E. A. Isher- Bacon 3,831 0 0 : i septs 
ig ‘ie wood 4248 0 OF A. J. Lord, ‘ Uleeby School. 
BT | J. Worwood... 4,171 0 9| Coventry*... 3,723 10 10 . sepeeane "he 2 7 0} Maxey & Son ... £60 00 
1S) he E. & P. Robi filkinson & K. Miller & Son. 624 00 Asphal —The yssel tallic 
f Se: of son 7 4010 0 0 Houghton 5 757 0 0] F.G. Rattenbu 607 00 te. Se and Me Lava 
a ' ; : , Houghton ry 607 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42 
; t ' | . C.Hensman &Son 720 0 0] F. Scarborough... 584 7 6 Poul m y (Mr. mn), ce, 42 
bei 4 DENTON (near Gravesend). —For making-up Victoria. _W-Cawthorpe ... 715 00 J Leate & oultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest material: 
; eh road, for Stroad Rural District Council. Mr. L. J. Kime 684 00 Taeen Boston, 568 0 0 for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
AL i eS Surveyor, Meopham ane ro J. Elmes 656 00 — . —_ flat roofs, stables, caked, and milk- 
th . Milton Bros. ies Tae 
: tee ag erie Prbtag m1 $s : granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
LE ‘ i Road Maintenance and Stone Supply & LONDON, For the erection of fencing between Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
Pit “ Co., Grave-end 36414 4 Norwood Park and the West Norwood allotments 
rip ne —_—— —---— — for = London County Council :—~ 
‘* * . . ' . i . . . _ 
: ; EASTBOURNE. — For erecting additional buildings ee ee B. Horton & Son £353 0 0 
: * a at the Air Compressing Station at Roselands, for the R. Ba M 0., Ltd. £40 : 0) Rowland Bros. 335 00 SPRAGUE & co.,, Ltd., 
ek Corporation. Mr, A. Ernest Prescott, Borough Engineer ‘or atcheller 300 1 | M. Marshall Sot 00 
: 7 Connenenet LT Brooker,Lid. 3s 0 0| J. Stenming ”& PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
F. W. Allcock £1,620 0 O7G. Martin, - Davis & Co. :.. S72 00 m, Ltd... 5 00 
T. Dunlop 1,462 17 6] Commercial. pe ee as ph : ial On ecsgaidl & iad 4& 5, East Harding-street, 
it ii oF : ‘Pp, mnis & ‘oad, Sast- wee S| Oe 7 S22 18 6 atte lane 
i ‘ Dot ct : 1424 0 0 senso er £1,224 0 0 E. C. White 359 0 O1J. & S. Agate, F EC. 
bf M. Hookham 1,359 10 0 J. &. Elliott & Ltd.,Horsham, 
a Son 350 00) Sussex* ‘ 314 69 
4a ; : “The estimate of the Chief Officer of the Parks Depart- 
OR es GLASGOW —-For the erection of a rustic timber ment, anmyennine with the seceamnsatea amounts to £420, | 
Prem ae bridge in connexion with the Scottish Exhibition of a ry 
tag i National History, Art, and Industry. Plans prepared MAIDSTO , S 
2s os; ey by Mr. A. B. McDonald, C.E., City-chambers. an - a MAIDSTONE. —¥ or constructing road and sit saa (EsTaBLisnep 1838), 
Pb ee: TB 4) tities by Messrs. Henry Herbertson & Co. :— Maidstone : dines CnErayers, 
te) : M. Henderson, Ltd., 4, Grant-street, Glasgow" £448 155 Ff inline in ake ie DEPTFORD WHARF, 
ae : A Fry Bros. .. . £734 15 01 G. E. Wallis & ’ 
| ; 7 : HH j {Four others tendered. | Mackenzie os 701 74 Sons, Ltd. £572 00 190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
WG ie i, Road Mainten- Clarke & Epps... 560 0 0 Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 
map oF LONDON,--For the Ye oon improvement of the Supply Co Lea. 649 19 0 8 A se Burrows rf r g 
(Rs ee : Moreland-street school, Finsbury, E., for the London ‘ grt tesetees DO istered Trade 
: ’ Mark. 
2 | tt Gee County Council n> ‘tenemos ies ‘ Martin New- eg oY 
} | : Stevens & Sons... £1,000 0} J. & F. May . £685 0 te 575 11 9[ man ... . 525 120 
: i é J. Grundy, Ltd 867 0|G. & E. Bradley .. 677 0 
Wi ae ett W. G. Cannon & Cannon & Hefford. 659 15 SALISBURY.~—For constructing storm-water 
nan et Sons, Ltd 752 0) J. F. Phillips & etec., in Bedwin-street, College- ‘toeet, ‘and: sce Reape ‘ 
Hie = et Brightside Foun- Son, 21, Old for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. J. Goodwin, 
1) i, dry & ~— r- ques n-street, o ~ Inst.C.E., ae Engineer and Surveyor : 
a ith et ing Co., Ltd 725 0 /estminster* 624 0 G. Osenton ... £662 179; W. H. Wh TENT PEL , 
ae ay T. S. Knight & Osman & Co 538 00) & Co. mar 61 mt ASPEALTE AND fe ROOFING 
a a ch 690 0 J. Douglas .. | 514 00/H. Tryhorn ¢ ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
ie} ah: te The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, H. J. Barsted..... 495 00] Cold Harbour. WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
’ ‘ is £750. | Wort & Way ...... 467 100 lane, Salisbury* 447 11 9 SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct fi the Mines). 
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